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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22,4856. 


Pates, 
ANGLO-SAXON CHARTERS. 


[We have great pleasure in calling attention to the 
following communication from Mr. Kempie. When we 
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I earnestly beg those gentlemen who have used 
the Codex Diplomaticus for local purposes, to 
favour me with such corrections or additions as 
their knowledge enables them to supply, especially 
in the list of names of places. Joun M. Kemace, 
| 6. Elizabeth Terrace, Westbourne Park. 


consider the importance of the documents which he pro- | 
poses to re-edit — their value as materials to national as | 


well as local history —the improved arrangement of those | 


already printed —the proposed addition of no less than 
sixty new charters, and enlargement of the glossary of 
words denoting land-divisions as well as the index of 
local names — We can scarcely doubt. that Mr. Kemble 


will at once receive such assurances of support as will se- | 


cure him from a sacrifice which all must agree that he 
certainly ought “not to be called upon to make.” } 


In answer to the many communications with 
which I have been favoured, respecting the Codex 
Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici, 1 beg to state, that I 
am prepared to publish a new and greatly im- 
proved edition of the work, as soon as I see that 


this can be done without entailing upon me a sa- | 


crifice which I ought not to be called upon to 
make. Should my plan be carried into effect, it 
will comprise the following details. 

An addition of about sixty new documents will 
be incorporated in the work. The charters 
hitherto dispersed throughout the volumes will be 
arranged in their chronological order; but an 
index will be given, by which the numbers of the 
old will be identified with those of the new 
edition. ‘The detached boundaries will be, in 


every case, appended to the documents to which | 
All the boundaries, as well as all | 
the charters which are written in Anglo-Saxon, | 


they belong. 


will be translated into English. Regrants and 
confirmations of charters, where there is no es- 
sential difference between their text and the older 
one, will merely be noticed and carried to the 


general list of documents, but not reprinted ; and | 


similarly, where two or more documents are drawn 
up in the same words, only one will be printed at 
length, and the variations of the others noted. 
The merely formal words, as Proem and Sanction, 
of every charter will be omitted, and the date and 
Teste so arranged as to give all the information 
which is of any value, combined with the greatest 
possible economy of space. 
denoting land-divisions, as well as the index of 
local names, will be materially enlarged. And to 
the whole will be appended lists, as complete as 


they can now be made, of the Anglo-Saxon kings | 


and bishops, with the dates of their accessions 
and deaths. The work will also comprise a chro- 
nological table of the principal events of Anglo- 
Saxon history from the commencement of our 
written records till the period of the Norman 
Conquest. By the means adopted to, compress 
the matter within reasonable bounds, I hope to 
comprise the whole in about two volumes. 


The glossary of words | 


STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HIS LIFE, AND 


No. 5.—Curll's first Appearance at the Bar of the 
House of Lords. r 

The year 1716 had no claims to be marked by 
Curll with a white stone. It saw his first quarrel 
with Pope, and witnessed the indignities which he 
suffered at the hands of the Westminsters. Nor 
were these the only misfortunes which befel the 
subject of our Notes in the course of this un- 
lucky year. In his anxiety to turn a penny he 
violated an Order of the Lords, and soon came into 
the clutches of Black Rod. The occasion was this. 

The trial for high treason of the Earl of Win- 

toun had been brought to a close on Monday, 
March 19, 33718. The sentence had been passed, 
| and the Lord High Steward, standing up un- 
| covered and declaring “there was nothing more 
to be done by virtue of his present commission,” 
had broken his Staff and declared the Commission 
dissolved. 

On the following Wednesday 
dered : 

“That the Proceedings in the Trial of George Earl of 

Wintoun, upon the Impeachment of High Treason ex- 
hibited against him by the House of Commons, be printed 
and published; and that there be prefixed to the Same, 
an Account of the several Days or Times when the said 
Impeachment was brought up, when the said Earl’s 
| Answer was put in to the said Impeachment, and when 
the Commons replied to the said Answer; together with 
the several Orders, in Course of Time, preparatory to the 
said Earl’s Trial.” 


the House or- 


In pursuance of this Order, Mr. Cowper, the 
then Clerk of the Parliaments, appointed “ Jacob 
Tonson to print the Tryal of George Earl of 
Wintoun,” and did “forbid any other person to 
print the same.” Honest Jacob accordingly issued 
the trial, in a good handsome form, and at a price 
corresponding. The public, however, wanted a 
cheaper report of it, and the public were supplied 
with one—*“ An Account of the Tryal of the Earl 
of Winton ; which began on the 15th and ended on 
the 19th of March, 1716,” printed in folio and oc- 
cupying six pages, was “ Printed for S. Popping, 
at the Black Raven in Paternoster Row (Price 
Two-pence).” 

This was a violation of the Orders of the House 
not to be overlooked, and on the 13th of April, 
“complaint being made to the House of a printed 
| paper intituled An Account, &c.,” the House or- 
| dered “the Gentleman Usher of the Black Kod, 
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his Deputy or Deputies, forthwith to attach the 
body of the said S. Popping for printing and pub- 
lishing the said Paper fn breach of a Standing 
Order of the House.” 

Sir William Oldes, then the Gentleman Usher, 
informed the House on the following day “ that 
S. Popping is taken into Custody, but isso ill that 
she is not in a condition to be brought to the Bar, 
and that a person is attending at the Door who 
can give an account concerning the said Paper.” 
Wheréupon Elizabeth Cape was called in and ex- 
amined upon oath, at the bar, touching the said 

or. 

Unfortunately no particulars of what Eliza- 
beth Cape told the House have been recorded: 
but she told them enough to implicate poor Curll 
and his brother bookseller, John Pemberton ; for 
the result of her examination was, that the House 
ordered the Gentleman Usher to “ forthwith at- 
tach the bodies of John Pemberton and Edmund 
Curll, Booksellers in Fleet Street, for being con- 
cerned in printing and publishing the said Paper,” 
and to “keep them in safe Custody until further 
Order.” 

On Tuesday, the 17th April, Sarah Popping pre- 
sented to the House a petition, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy : 

“To the Right Hon» The Lords Spirituall and Temporall 
in Parliament assembled. 
“ The humble Petition of Sarah Popping, 

“ Sheweth, 

“ That your Petitioner is heartily sorry to have in- 
curred Your Lordships displeasure, but hopes from Your 
Lordships known Justice to obteyne your generous pardon 
when Your Lordships are acquainted with her case, which 
is as follows: 

“Your Lordships Petitioner knew nothing of her name 
being put to the Lord Wintoun’s Trial, which has justly 
offended Your Lordships, nor knew of its being sent to be 
published by her untill after it was brought to her 
house. 
we That being ill at the time it came, your Petitioner’s 
sister, who is not acquainted with such things, had pub- 
lished it before your Petitioner knew anything of it. 

“ Your Lordships Petitioner and her Sister have fully 
declared all they know about the Booksellers concerned in 
it, and it being usual in such cases to discharge the pub- 
lisher upon the discovery of the Bookseller, 

“Your Petitioner most hunjbly begs Your Lordships 
favor that shee may be discharged without fees, Her con- 
dition and the profitts shee has- by publication not being 
able to bear it. 

“ And y* Pett shall pray, &c. 
“Sarau Porrrne.” 

This petition having been read, and the House 
being informed that Curll and Pemberton were 
also in custody, ordered them all three to be 
brought to the bar at one o'clock on the following 
day. ‘The business was, however, adjourned from 
day to day until Thursday the 26th April, when 
we find the following entry on the Journals : 


“ Sarah Popping, a Publisher, and John Pemberton and 
Edmund Curll, Booksellers, were: (according to Order) 
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brought to the Bar, and severally examined touching’ the 
rinted Paper, intituled, ‘An Account of the Trial of thd 
Zarl of Winton.’ 

“ As was also Elizabeth Cape examined upon Oath, in 
relation to the same Matter. 

“And, they being withdrawn, the following Orders 
were made: 

“ Ordered, That the said Sarah Popping and John Pem- 
berton be forthwith discharged out of Custody, without 
paying any Fees; and that the said Edmund Curll be 
continued in the Custody he is now in. 

“Ordered, That Daniel Bridge, a Printer, in Pater- 
noster Row, do attend this House to-morrow, to give an 
Account concerning the printing of the aforementioned 
Paper.” 

On Wednesday the 2nd of May, Daniel Bridge, 
a printer in Paternoster Row, attending (accord- 
ing to order), was called in and examined touch- 
ing the printing of the Earl of Wintoun’s trial, 
and having acquainted the House “ That he re- 
ceived the Copy thereof from Edmund Curll, a 
Bookseller in Fleet Street, and owned he printed 
the same,” he was forthwith ordered into the 
custody of Black Rod. 

On Tuesday the 8th May, Curll and Bridge 
presented to the House a petition, of which the 
following is a copy : 


“To the Right Hon*!* the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament Assembled. 


“The humble Petition of Edmund Curll and Daniel 
Bridge. 

“ Humbly Sheweth, 

“That your Petitioners are in the Custody of the 
Black Rod, by Order from your Lordships, for Printing’ 
and Publishing a Paper intituled, ‘An Account of the 
Tryal of the Earl of Winton,’ which your Petitioners ate 
now sensible is contrary to a Standing Order of this 
Most Honourable House. 

“That your Petitioners not knowing there was any 
such order, did inadvertently cause the same to be printed, 
and have thereby justly incurred your Lordships dis- 
pleasure, 

“ Your Petitioners for their offence are heartily sorry, 
and for the future do promise to be more Circumspect, and 
resolve never again to offend your Lordships: and in re- 
gard your Petitioners have Families, which must inevita- 
bly be Ruined unless your Lordships have compassion on 
them, They humbly Beg that your Lordships will be 
pleased to order them to be discharged from their con~ 
finement. 

“And your Petitioners as in Duty bound shall ever 
Pray. 

“Epmunp CurLL. 
Daniet Briver.” 


This petition was ordered to lie on the table 
until the following morning. It was not, how- 
ever, finally taken into consideration until the 
Friday, when — 


“ Edmund Curll and Daniel Bridge, in Custody of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, for printing and 
publishing a paper intituled ‘An Account of the Trial of 
the Earl of Winton,’ in breach of a Standing Order of 
this House, were (this day), according to Order, brought 
to the Bar; «where they, on their Knees, receiving'a Re* 
primand from the Lord Chancellor for their said Offence, 
were ordered to be discharged, paying their Fees.” . 
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And ‘thus ends Curll’s first appearance at the | 
Bar of the House of Lords. 

Curll was, however, not easily dispirited : the 
ae _of Pope, the “tyrannick rod” of the 

Vestminsters, the reprimand of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, were alike indifferent to him; if, indeed, 
they did not stimulate him to fresh exertions. 

On May 11 he was released from the custody 
of Black Rod; and in less than a fortnight, we 
find him in correspondence with Thoresby on the 
subject of a new edition of Erdeswick’s Stafford- 
shire, as the following letters show : — 

“ May 22, 1716. 
“ Wortny Sir, 

“The Life of Archbishop Tillotson* is not yet done; 
80 soon as it is, both that and Radcliffe shall be faithfully 
sent you. Messrs. Gales desire your acceptance of their 
service. Mr. Rawlinson, of St. John’s College in Oxon, 
has sent me up a copy of Mr. Erdeswick’s Survey of 
Staffordshire, which was put to the press this day. He 
is. told, Sir, that you have a good copy of this valuable 
manuscript, and entreats the favour of you that you will 
be pleased to lend him yours to collate with his own: all 
imaginable care shall be taken of it, and it shall be faith- 
fully returned to you in a fortnight’s time. This he hopes 
for from you, as you are a lover of antiquities, and a pro- 
moter of learning; and your speedy answer to this re- 
quest will very much oblige him, our club of antiquaries, 
and more particularly, Sir, your obliged humble Servant, 

“ E. Curt.” 
“ Friday, June 1, 1716. 
“ Str, 

“ T have just received your obliging letter, wherein you 
are so kind to promise me the loan of your copy of Erdes- 
wick. The greatest care imaginable shall be taken of it, 
and I herewith send you a note of my hand for the safe 
return of it in a month’s time. I must desire you, Sir, to 
send it me by the very first opportunity (I will pay the 
carriage), because I have this day received the first 
printed sheet back from Oxford, and will not let it be 
worked off till I have collated it with your manuscript, 
with which I will return you two printed copies. I will 
deliver Dr. Radcliffe’s Life to whosoever you order to call 
for it. As to Collins, I know nothing of his residence; 
the last time I saw him, he told me he was promised to 
have a place in the Custom House. 

“TI am, Sir, your obliged humble Servant, 
“ E. Curt.” 

“ June 1,1716. One month after the date hereof, I 
promise to return, free from all damage, to Mr. Thoresby, | 
or his order, his manuscript copy of Erdeswick’s Survey 
of Staffordshire, together with two printed copies of the 
said work. 





“ Per E. Curt.” 
And here the reader, who cannot be greatly 
* This work is printed in folio and octavo, and is pre- 
tended to have been compiled from the minutes of the 
Rev. Mr. Young, late Dean of Salisbury, by F. H. [F. 
ee se with many curious Memoirs communicated 
by the late Right Rev. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Sarum. 
Bishop Kennet, however, in his Complete History of Eng- 
land, vol. iii. p. 673., 2nd edition, observes, that “some 
rsons had reason to believe that Bishop Burnet and 
ean Young had little or no hand in that Life;” and 
both the performance itself, and the name of the book- 
seller, Edmund Curll, will confirm that suspicion. (Dr. 
Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 8vo., p. 2.) 


impressed in Curll's favour by what has already 
been recorded of him, will do him the justice to 
admit, that when undertaking this new edition of 
Erdeswick, Curll used his best endeavours to make 
it as perfect as possible. 

We may bring the present Note to a close with 
the following Memoranda of Sums paid by Curll 
to his Miltons and Pindars — 


“ Who, free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Broke Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck.” 

They are from the curious MS. Collections of 
the late Mr. Upcott, and were first printed in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xciv. pp. 315. 410. 
and 513.: 


“ May 30, 1709. Ed. Holdsworth soll to Mr. Curll for 
five guineas a compleat copy of a Latin poem intituled 
Muscipula, and fifty copies for his own use.” 

“ May 18,1715. Susannah Centlivre then received of 
Mr. Curll twenty guineas in full for the copy of my play 
called The Wonder; a Woman Keeps a Secret. Received 
the same sum for The Cruel Gift, and the same for The 
Artifice. The last two plays were added to the receipt 
at a later period.” 

“ Feb. 13, 1716. John Durant Breval was paid by Mr. 
Curll four guineas for a poem called The Art of Dress ; 
in another document called The Progress of Dress.” 

“ July 4, 1716. F. Chute received of Messrs. Curl] and 
Hooke full satisfaction for the sole right and title of the 
copy of a poem called The Petticoat.” 

“ April 23, 1718. Charles Molloy received of Mr, Curll 
five guineas, and a note of hand for like sum, condi- 
tionally payable upon the sale of 900 of a play called The 
Coquet, acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields’ theatre, April 19, 
and two following nights.” 

“ Nov. 13, 1719. Charles Beckingham received of Mr. 
Curll, for the sole right and title to the copy of a play 
by me written, intitled The Tragedy of King Henry the 
Fourth of France; and also of my translation of Rapin’s 
Christus Patiens, fifty guineas.” 

“ Nov. 28, 1719. John Leigh received of Mr. Carll, 
for a copy of a play called Kensington Garden, or The 
Pretenders, forty-five guineas.” 

“ Feb. 20, 1723. Robert Samber was paid by Mr. Curll 
four guineas for the sole right and title to the copy of a 
book by me written, intituled The Praise of Drunkenness, 
with a reserved right of twelve copies bound.” 

“ Sept. 16, 1723. Thomas Stackhouse received of Mr. 
Curll ten guineas for writing The Life of Bishop Atter- 
bury.” 

* March 3,°1724-5. Ann Brome received then of Mr. 
Edmund Curll one guinea in full satisfaction for all my 
right, property, and interest to and in the following copy, 
viz. The Gentleman Apothecary; being a late and true 
Story, turned out of French, with several Letters, 8vo., 
which said copy was the property of my late husband, 
Mr. Charles Brome, deceased.” 

“ April, 1726. Thomas Cooke was paid by Mr. Curll 
5l. for writing Mr. Marvell's Life, procuring some of his 
Letters, and publishing his Works.” 

“Oct. 1726. John Clarke received of Mr. Curll two pay- 
ments of one guinea each in part of the copy-money of 
two novels: 1. Zhe Virgin Seducer.* 2. The Batchelor’s 
Keeper ; agreed to be printed in duodecimo at half-a- 
* These tales occupy pp. 61. to 146. of Atterburyana, 
being Miscellanies by the late Bishop of Rochester, §c., 


| with — 


I. A Collection of Original Letiers, §c. 
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guinea per sheet, according to a specimen of The Essay 
on Gibing.” 

“ Nov. 10, 1740. Thomas Stretser received of Mr. Curll 
full satisfaction for the sole right and title to the copy of 
a book entitled A New Description of Merryland., No 
sum as the consideration mentioned. In like manner, on 
Oct. 17, 1741, was transferred the copy of a book entitled 
Merryland Displayed,” Sc. 

[No date.] “John Markland received of Mr. Curll 
two guineas for The Fryar’s Tale, The Retaliation, and 
other Poems, amounting to four sheets in print.” 


S. N. M. 





OUR POPULAR BOOKS OF REFERENCE: THE COUR- 
TENAYS, 


Permit me to draw your attention, and that 
of your correspondents, to an evil that might, 
by the exercise of more vigilance, be corrected. 
I allude to the inaccuracies which I may say 
abound in books of reference, and which are 
clearly chargeable to editorial laxity. A few 
nights since I amused myself with looking into 


Sir Harris Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage, and | 


comparing it with other authorities. He says 
(p. 194.), speaking of William Courtenay, who 
married Katherine, daughter of Edward IV., that 
he — 

“is by most writers called Earl of Devon, but as he was 


attainted in 1504, vita patris, and the attainder not having | 


been reversed, he could not of course inherit the dignity ; 
he died 1511, and, at Henry VIII.’s command, was buried 
with the honours of an earl.” 

Lodge, in his Ge nealogy of the Peerage (1834), 
says of the same individual, that — 

“he was attainted in 1502 on suspicion of holding a trea- 
sonable correspondence with Edmund de la Pole. ... . 
As, in consequence of the attainder, he could not legally 
inherit his father’s earldom, he was created Earl of 
Devon, May 10, 1511, by a new patent.” 

So, according to this, the latest authority, he was 
Earl of Devon. 

It will be noticed that two dates are given for 
the attainder. To settle the point I turn to 
Salmon’s Chronological Historian, and there I 
find, — 

“1506. Another conspiracy by the Earl of Suffolk, the 
Earl of Devonshire, and others, is discovered and de- 
feated.” 

This latter authority also says that — 
“1469, Thomas Courtney was created Earl of Devon.” 


Nicolas, ubi sup., is doubtless more correct in 


saying that in 1461 Thomas, sixth earl, was at- | 


tainted and beheaded, and his honours forfeited. 


Il. The Virgin Seducer. A true History. 
Ill. Zhe Batchelor Keeper, or Modern Rake. 
By Philaretus. 

London: Printed in the Year MDCCXXVII. Price 
2s. Gd. 

The Dedication “To Dr. Towne” is signed “ E, Curl,” 
and dated “ New Year’s Day, 1726-7.” 


| . . . . 
Neither Nicolas nor Lodge mention any issue 


of any patent in 1469; but the latter says that in 

1470 John Courtney (he was brother to the sixth 

earl) was restored to the earldom during the 
| brief restoration of Henry VI. 

In the same page above quoted Lodge calls an- 
other individual “ Sir Edward” and “Sir Wil- 
liam.” 

Your own pages have been the media for cor- 
recting several such errors in Burke’s Works. 
Surely we have a right to expect to be able to 
rely on the authorised publications of a “ Norroy 
King of Arms” and an “ Ulster King of Arms.” 

In the present instance can you or your corre- 
spondents inform me of the truth of the matters 
which the above extracts leave in doubt ? 

Tre Ber. 





FOLK LORE. 
The Biddenden Maids. — 


“ Felices ter et amplius 
Quas irrupta tenet copula.” 


The following broadside, printed in the last 
century, relates to two ladies whose duality was 
even more remarkable than that of the Siamese 
| twins of our own days, inasmuch as they appear to 
have been connected both at the shoulders and at 
the hips, while the Siamese were, or are, joined by 
a single ligature at the abdomen. 

The broadside is headed by a woodcut of this 
specimen of the “ monstrous regiment of women.” 
They are dressed in the costume of the time of 
Mary I., with the head-dress of that period, open 
bodices, with vandycked ruffs, and sleeves slashed 
at the shoulders. They are only provided with 
one pair of arms, the other right and left shoulders 
respectively forming the junction. When the 
Siamese twins were in London, the surgeons were 
very desirous of disconnecting them, but the 
| brothers were not to be persuaded of the advan- 
| tages of the operation, and preferred remaining as 


nature formed them, although, I believe, they did 
not imitate these sisters in their celibacy. I re- 
member that their conformation did not prevent 
their playing, though awkwardly enough, at bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock, which these ladies could 
hardly have done. 

The annual dole on Easter Day of bread and 
| cheese, and of cakes stamped with the impression 
represented by the woodcut, is still kept up, and 
draws together a large concourse of people. 

“A 
Short, but concise account of Elizabeth and Mary Chulk- 
hurst, who were born joined together by the Hips and 
Shoulders, dm the Year of our Lord 1100, at Biddenden, in 
the County of Kent ; 
Commonly called the 
Biddenden Maid’s, 
The Reader will observe by the above Plate of them, that 
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they lived together in the above state, Thirty-four Years ; 
at the expiration of which time, one of them was taken 
Ill, and in a short time died; the surviving one was ad- 
vised to be separated from the body of her deceased 
Sister, by dissection, but she absolutely refused the sepa- 
ration by saying these words, as we came together, we 


lived there, he only came to the town at night; 


will also go together, and in the space of about six hours | 


after her Sister’s decease, She was taken III, and died 
also. 

“ By their Will, they bequeathed to the Churehwardens 
of the Parish of Biddenden, and their successors Church- 
wardens for ever, certain pieces or parcels of Land in the 
Parish of Biddenden, containing twenty Acres, more or 
less, which now lets at £31 10s. per Annum. There are 
usually made in commemoration of these wonderful Pho- 
nomena’s of Nature, about 1000 Rolls with their im- 
pression printed on them, and given away to all Strangers, 
on Easter Sunday, after Divine Service in the Afternoon, 
also about 270 Quartern Loaves, and Cheese in proportion, 
to all the poor Inhabitants of the said Parish.” 

CHEVERELLS. 


Oak-Apple Day. —In Devonshire, at least in 
the vicinity of Starcross, the children customarily 
celebrate this anniversary by carrying about what 
they call May babies, i.e. little dolls, carefully and 
neaily dressed, decked with flowers, and laid in 
boxes somewhat resembling coffin’,-though such 
resemblance is not, apparently, the intention of 
the artists. The origin or meaning of this custom 
does not appear to be known, but it is believed to 
be in some way connected with Charles II. A 
medical friend, riding his rounds last Oak-Apple 
Day, came up with a group of women and chil- 
dren, one of whom was carrying something covered 
with a loose cloth. At his request she raised the 
cloth, and disclosed a doll dressed and lying in a 
neat box. ‘To his inquiries as to the object of it, 
the only reply he could for some time get was, 
“ May baby, Sir!” At last one old woman, with 
a sudden burst of eloquence, said, “ King Charles 
beheaded in the oak, Sir!” Nothing further 
could be gathered. 

A method of commemorating the day, more 
certainly applicable to Charles IL, also obtains 
there. An efligy, similar in construction to those 
in such favour on Guy Fawkes’ day, is constructed 
of old garments stuffed with straw, and a mask 
for a face. Its breast is decorated with a paper 
star, and a sash passes from the left shoulder 
under the right arm, in imitation of those worn by 
the Knights of the Garter. The effigy is seated 
amid and under branches of oak; and the whole 
is placed in a cart, with which its proprietor per- 
ambulates the neighbourhood, stopping at each of 
the better sort of houses, of course in the hope of 
largess. Tee Bes. 


A Legend of Moor Park.——The landlord of the 
“Unicorn” inn, Farnham, is careful to show his 
customers a portrait of William Foot, who lived 
for upwards of three months in a hollow called 
“ Ludlam’s Cave,” in Moor Park, once the resi- 
dence of Sir William Temple. During the time he 


bought what he wanted, and then crept back to his 
hiding-place. He was discovered, on January 14, 
1840, very ill; and shortly afterwards died. He 
was by trade a tailor. The portrait represents a 
haggard face, with a grizzly beard and moustache. 
It needs not a Lavater to discover a tendency to 
insanity in its wild and melancholy expression. 

J. Virtus WyrnNen. 

Hackney. 


Radish Boy's Cry of Great Yarmouth. — 


“ Morodoosher *, Moredoosh ; 
Come here ye hew raw, 
Spring Redoosh, 
Come here two bunch e how-oh, 


“Come you that a’ got money, 
Whilst I a’ got none: 
Buy all my spring Radishes, 
And let me go home. 

“Come all you pretty maids, 
Who chuse to buy any, 
For here’s your Spring Radishes, 
Two bunches a penny. 

* Come all you old wimmin, 
Be joyful and sing : 
For here’s your old radish boy’s, 
Now come ag’in. 


“For here I am, 
Both weary and tir’d, 
And here’s my last pennuth, 
So I don’t care who'll buy it.” ¢ 


This singular ditty, which has been rendered in 
a variety of ways by the curious in such matters, 
but I believe never printed in any Collection of 
Cries, is strictly confined to this locality. Its 
origin is involved in the greatest obscurity. Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give any in- 
formation as to its origin or author ? 
J. W. Disott. 


Great Yarmouth. 


The Torch Dance. — Pray preserve in your Folk Lore 
columns, for the use of future antiquaries, the following 
graphic account of this ancient dance, as given by The 
Times correspondent (in that paper of the 24th Sept.), 
who supplied from Berlin the particulars of the marriage 
of the Princess Royal of Prussia. After describing how 
the Court proceeded from the supper-room to the White 
Saloon again, where the fackel-tanz, or torch dance, is 
then to be performed, the writer proceeds: 

“ As on the former occasion of the reception of the con- 
gratulations, the newly married couple now also took 
their places with the king and queen on the dais under 
the throne canopy, and the princesses ranged themselves 
on the right hand of the throne, and the princes on the 
left, according to their rank. Ata signal from the king 
the Lord High Marshal approaches the young couple and 
requests them to open the dance, which they do by walk- 
ing a Polonaise, preceded by the twelve ministers of state, 
each holding a taper of white wax in his hand. After 
performing one tour of the saloon, which is of very con- 


* Evidently a corruption of “ More Radish.” 
+ This last verse is only sung when the boy has arrived 


| at his “last pennuth.” 
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siderable extent, the procession stops before the dais, and 
the newly married princess invites the king to dance, 
with which he complies, and accomplishes a turn with 
considerable grace and gallantry, being all the time pre- 
ceded, as before, by the ministers of state with their wax 
tapers. This Polonaise the princess repeats with every 
one of the princes present, ending with a Prince of Hol- 
stein-Augustenburg, and when these evolutions are at an 
end the prince bridegroom commences his performances 
by requesting the hand of the queen, and dancing with 
every princess in turn, so that he ended with the Princess 
Liegnitz, the widow of the late king. Thus did these 
unfortunate ministers perform the round of the White 
Saloon full seventeen times, carrying their white tapers— 
an exertion about equal to a good morning’s shooting, 
only not so wholesome. Two of the ministers on this 
occasion excused themselves on the score of ill health, 
and their places were filled up by the two eldest privy 
councillors. When the terpsichorean efforts of the min- 
isters of state and the royal family and guests are at 
an end, the former precede the latter in procession to the 
doors of the saloon, when they make over their tapers to 
the pages in waiting, who continue to carry them in ad- 
vance of the royal procession up to the apartments of the 
queen, where they extinguish them at the door as the 
procession passes in. At this point it is regarded in the 
theory of the Court etiquette as though the newly mar- 
ried couple have retired into private with their family. 
The crown is removed from the bride’s head; she changes 
her dress, so that the body, with the jewels, can be re- 
turned to the state jewel-office under escort; and after 
the lapse of a short time the bride’s first lady-in-waiting 
appears at the door of their private apartments, and dis- 
tributes.the bride’s garter to the waiting cavaliers, who 
scramble and scuffle for the honour of possessing a portion. 
This remnant of the custom of a coarser age is managed 
in a very inoffensive manner; a blue riband fringed with 
silver lace, and having the initials and coronet of the 
bride embroidered in silver, is prepared in advance, and 
carried by the lady-in-waiting in her pocket, together 
with a pair of scissors. At the critical moment she draws 
this riband from her pocket, holds it for an instant or 
two against the bride’s robe to identify it with her, and 
then cuts it off in lengths, which are scrambled for. This 
forms the close of the public ceremonial connected with 
the marriage of a Prussian princess. 

“The origin of this torch dance, which appears so 

tesque and barbarous, is certainly pre-Christian. It 
is believed to be a tradition of the dances performed by 
the Greeks in honour of Hymen, whose emblem was a 
torch; from Greece the practice was transplanted to Rome 
with the Greek mythology, and thence carried by Con- 
stantine the Great to Byzantium. From a period even 





prior to the Crusades the custom has been in force, if not | 


at all the courts of Germany, certainly at those of the 
kings, electors, markgraves, and burggraves of this por- 
tion of it; and, while the nature and offices of the torch- 
bearing individuals have changed with successive ages, 
the one leading idea has remained unaltered, of the burn- 
ing torch or taper carried in dancing measure before the 
bridal couple in public, and extinguished at the moment 
that they retire into privacy.” 

F.S. A. 





HOGARTHIANA. 


About two years ago I paid a visit to the 
house at Chiswick in which Hogarth resided, oc- 
casionally at least, during the last twenty years 
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of his life; his town house, now the Sabloniere 
Hotel, being in Leicester Square. 

In the house itself, so far as I could find, there 
were no memorials of the great artist. On the 
lawn, in front of it, there was (and is still, [ 
think,) a very ancient mulberry tree, which, in 
Hogarth's time, was struck by lightning, it is said; 
and the iron braces or girders, by which it is held 
together} were made by his direction. In one 
| corner of the garden, there were two neat little 
| tombs (in true Oatlands’ style), with slabs in- 
serted in the wall, in memory of two favourite 
dogs. On one of these was inscribed: “ Alas! 

oor Dick,” with the date 1764, and the initials of 
Togarth himself, Z think: he himself died in the 
same year. On the other slab was inscribed: 
“ Life to the last enjoy'’d, here Pompey lies, 1790,” 
—an evident adaptation of Churchill's epitaph 
at Dover. Mrs. Hogarth died in 1789; but the 
remembrance of the feud between Hogarth and 
Churchill seems by this not to have died away 
with the survivors of the household! Where 
Fop’s tomb is I know not. 

Over the stable, a very limited abode for some 
two or three horses, a room was pointed out, 
which I was informed had, for many years, been 
the artist’s studio. From the comparatively large 
dimensions of the window (which, as seen from 
the outside, appears to have replaced a smaller 
one), I have little doubt that such is the fact. As 
the stairs are narrow, his paintings, I presume, 
would be let down through this window, for 
transmission, in his carriage, to town. 

His tomb, in Chiswick churchyard, has been 
very substantially repaired, I am glad to say, and 
that at the sole expence of Mr. Hogarth, of Aber- 
deen ; a gratifying instance of genuine enthusiasm. 
One of the workmen told me, that upon opening 
the grave, the plates were found on the other 
coffins, but that there was none on Hogarth's 
coffin, which was smaller than the others. It is 
not improbable that the plate was removed when 
the grave was opened some twenty years ago. It 
is a curious coincidence that, while these repairs 
were going on, a great part of the garden wall at 
Hogarth’s house fell to the ground; being blown 
down by the violence of the wind, I think. 

It is not very many years since that a car- 
| penter died in Chiswick, who used to say that, 
| when a boy, he had worked for Hogarth, 

Henry T. Rirey. 








FORGERIES OF ROMAN COINS. 


There are, doubtless, among the readers’ of 
“N. & Q.,” many who have given some amount 

| of attention to the study of these valuable memo- 
rials of the past: not perhaps to the extent of 
| forming a large collection, a proceeding whi¢h in- 
| 
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volves a considerable outlay; the major part, in 
all probability, confining themselves in the first 
instance to the purchase of such as may now and 
then be turned up in their own immediate neigh- 


bourhood, and then occasionally adding one or | 


two from other sources, to fill up gaps in their 
series; or from their engaging the attention on 
the score of beauty, or historic interest. . 

I may refer such as are disposed to ridicule 


| either first defaced on the reverse, and the other 
side being laid on a soft substance, a fresh and 
perhaps unique reverse is stamped on with a die, 
or else the reverse is carefully hollowed out, and 
the reverse of another reign artfully grafted in. 
This is often done with such coins as have a por- 


| trait on either side, as Maximinus and Maximus 


| Ceesar. 


coin-collecting to Addison and others, for a refu- | 


tation of arguments which, after all, only arise 


from a lack of reading and acquaintance with the | 


subject; but that the study of coins is on the in- 
crease, the prices realised at the coin auctions of 
the Messrs. Sotheby will abundantly testify. 

The pecuniary value of the rarer Roman coins 


has led to the fabrication of counterfeits, as most | 


tyros in coin collecting know to their cost. Few 
cabinets are without one or two pieces which their 
possessor suspects, and yet is afraid to banish, his 
indecision arising from a want of comparison with 
similar specimens elsewhere existing: for, of 


course, two pieces from the same mould or die, | 


and possessing the same counterfeit imperfections 
and peculiarities, would at once settle the difli- 
culty, such a coincidence never occurring with 
genuine coins. 

These counterfeits may be classed under four 
general heads : — 


A third method is to saw two commoner 
coins in half, and transpose the reverses, making 
thereby two rare and curious. The want of cor- 
respondence in design and execution of the two 
faces will detect the first two of these frauds. 
The thin thread of white solder will appear in the 
others, under the magnifier, together with the 
hardly-to-be-defaced marks of the file. 

Now what I am going to propose is, of course, 
not applicable to the two latter divisions, as the 
frauds therein described are practised on indivi- 
dual coins ; but wherever a mould or die has been 
made for the purpose of forgery, many casts must 
have been produced to make the speculation pay. 

May I solicit the favour, therefore, of opening 
the pages of “N. & Q.” to lists of known for- 
geries of Roman coins, with their reverses, 
legends, and peculiarities, if any. A collector 
of Roman coins may then compare these descrip- 
tions with the coins he suspects in his own cabi- 


| net, and be enabled to eject at once those pieces 


I. Paduan or Dutch Imitations, but not gene- | 


rally copies of the antique. Of these the work- 
manship is fine; but they are thinner, rounder, 
and more regular than the genuine coins; show- 
ing generally traces of the file on their edges, and 
always wanting the fine, hard, glazed, dark green 
wrugo, or patina, which so highly enhances the 
beauty and value of an ancient medal. This is 
common to all forgeries; but it is often, though 
unsuccessfully, attempted. 

If. Cast Coins, mostly from genuine models — 


though sometimes from the pieces just described— | 


known by their fainter half-melted appearance, 
wanting the sharp finish of a well-struck-up coin. 
If touched up with the graver, this may be dis- 
tinguished with a good glass; as may also the 
hollowness of the ground of the coin in places, and 
sand-marks and cracks, which, instead of being 
irregular, winding, and terminating in thin threads, 
are clearly made with the file, and consequently 
straight and regular. 

Ill. Altered Coins, perhaps the most deceptive 
of all: one side being genuine, and the edge 
indicating no attempt at deception. A Marcus 
Aurelius is taken and altered on the obverse with 
a graver into a Pertinax, a far rarer coin. A 
Claudius of the colony of Antioch is speedily 
transformed into the much-coveted Otho. Here 
again the glass will detect the traces of the tool, 
and the hollowing of the field. 

IV, Re-struck and Composite Coins, which are 


which as they are, are only a subject of annoy- 
ance. I have already occupied too much space, 
but I am ready to begin with a small list of such 
forgeries as have fallen in my way. 
E. S. Tayror. 
Ormesby St. Margaret. 





Minor Notes. 


Loche : Akenside.—Locke is said to have written 
some part of his Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing at Bothal Castle, in Northumberland. Is 
there any foundation for this tradition ? 

Akenside wrote part of his Pleasures of the 
Imagination at Morpeth, in Northumberland, 
whose “limpid Wansbeck ” he apostrophises. 

Ilenry T. River. 


The Boomerang : probably an early allusion to 
it. — The following words in Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, b. xxiv. c. 72. appear to me not improbably 
to bear reference to the Boomerang, with which, 
as we learn from recent discoveries, the people of 
the East were acquainted. See Bonomi’s Nineveh, 
p. 136. He is speaking of the account given by 
Pythagoras of the Aquifolia, either the holm-oa 
or the holly ; and proceeds to state that, accord- 
ing to that author — 

“Baculum ex ef factum, in quodvis animal emissum, 
etiamsi citra ceciderit defectu mittentis, ipsum per sese 
cubitu propius adlabi; tam precipuam naturam inesse 
arbori.” 
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“If a staff made of this wood, when thrown at any 
animal, from want of strength in the party throwing it, 
happens to fall short of the mark, it will fall back again 
towards the thrower of its own accord —so remarkable 
are the properties of this tree.” 

This translation, be it observed, is given with 
some diffidence, as the readings of the passage 
vary, and it is probs ubly in a corrupt state, * cu- 
bitu” being given in some MSS. for “ recubitu.” 
Pythagoras may probably have heard of it from 
the Magi during his travels in.the East, and, being 
at a loss to understand how the wood could be 
possessed of those properties with which the pecu- 
liar formation of the boomerang endows it, may 
have been induced to believe that this peculiarity 
was owing to the nature of the tree. 

Henry T. Rivey. 


Cambridge Jeu d Esprit.— My father, an old 


Johnian, says he thinks that the following lines 
were composed by William Wilson Todd, for- 
merly of St. John’s, sometime in the interval 


1822-6 ; at all events, Todd was given to rhyming, 
and the verses, as they lie before me, are in his 
handwriting. The assumed author came from 
Durham or Newcastle, and at the time of writing 
was a sizar, a fact which explains the last three 
lines. 
* Such comical characters honour our table, 

As never were heard of since Adam and Abel; 

Some wondrous witty — some poor silly elves, 

Who are witty and learned alone to themselves ; 

Some full of polite ness, some rough as a boar, 

In their outward appearance and manners much more ; 

Some carnally given to women and wine, 

Some apostles of Simeon all pure and divine, — 

Some poets whose brains are most vac antly wise, 

Suspended halfway ’tween the earth and the skies, 

Some stiff as a poker, some crooked as a pin, 

And some like a skeleton, shamefully thin ; 

Some fair as the cedars of Lebanon, some 

As yellow and pale as the great China Chum ; 

Some perfumed and scented — some dirty in knowledge, 

As the gyps are with cooking the meat of the College. 

All such characters scramble like dogs in the street, 

To gnarl at the half-plundered relics of meat, 

Which fall from the tables of wealthier Dons, 

While we, like poor Lazarus, pick up the crumbs.” 


Sr. Joun, 


Epitaph. — I copied the following lines lately 
from a plain upright stone in the churchyard of 
St. Thomas, at Ryde : 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair Spirit! rest thee now; 

E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high! 

They who have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die.” 


The stone is inscribed to the memory of a 
female named Ballard, who died at the age of | 
thirty-one, a.p, 1841. Most of your readers will, | 
I think, agree with me in pronouncing this epitaph 
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one of great beauty; but the question is, are the 
lines original § ? N. L. T, 


Mottoes for a Bibliographical Scrap-book.—For 
some years I have been forming a book which 
now proves of great service to me: it consists of 
a collection of cuttings from Catalogues, giving 
the titles of the most remarkable books treating 
of such subjects as I feel most interested in, ar- 
ranged in order under each head. The first two 
mottoes I have prefixed to my Biblivtheca Selecta 
on book-titles. The first is: 

“Si Jeunesse savait, si Vieillesse pouvait, par Souli¢, 
Paris, 1844.” 

The second is : 

“ Le Roy’s (Loys) Interchangeable Course of Variety 
in the World, and the Concurrence of Armes and Learn- 
ing; moreover, whether it be true or no, that there can 
be nothing sayd which hath not been sayd heretofore, 
translated by R. Ashley. London, 1594. Folio.” 


The third is a remark of that extraordinary 


| man, John Henderson*, who, on Joseph Cottle 





expressing his regret that he had not benefited 
mankind by the result of his deep and varied in- 
vestigations, replied, “ More men become writers 
from ignorance than from knowledge, not know- 
ing that they, have been anticipated by others, 
Let us decide with caution, and write late.” 
E1RIONNACH. 


White and Black Beans. —In 1643 a law was 
enacted in Ipswich, Massachusetts, that white and 


black beans should be used when voting, “ the 
white being yes, and the black no.” WwW. W. 
Malta. 
On a Passage in Alfred's “ Boethius.” —In Mr, 


Wright's work, entitled Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, Anglo-Saxon Period, occurs the fol- 
lowing: 

“ In the metrical version of the metres of Boethius, also 
attributed to Alfred, the matter is placed quite in another 
light; and Homer not only becomes Virgil's teacher, but 
his friend also: — 

“*¢ Homer was 
in the east among the Greeks 
in that nation 
the most skilful of poets, 
Virgil's 
friend and teacher, 
to that great bard 
the best of masters.’ 


“ We will, however, willingly relieve the Anglo-Saxon 
monarch from all responsibility for this error, which 
* John Mendessmn was born in Limerie k in 1756, end 
died at Oxford in 1788, in the thirty-second year of his 
age. The only attempt to rescue this wonderful man from 
oblivion, that I am aware of, is the notice of him which oc- 
curs in Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge, §c., and Cottle’s 
rey Hills ; Poems and Essays. He is referred to in “ N. 
Q.,” 1* S. x. 26. A life of Henderson is a desideratum: 
I should be glad to know whether he left any papers or 
literary remains; and whether any such be extant? 
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seems to have arisen from the misconstruction of Alfred’s 


words by some other person who was the author of the 
prosaic verses that have hitherto gone under his name.” 


Is there really an error on the part of Alfred, 
or “some other person”? Might not the writer 
of the above verses (whoever he be) simply have 
meant, that, as Virgil had been indebted to 
Ilomer for so much of the materials from which 
he wrote his epic, the latter might well be called, 
not only the “ master” and “teacher,” but even 
the “ friend” of the former ? 

In my humble opinion, it is not necessary to 
suppose an error of such magnitude. 

Avex. THomson Grant. 

Aberdeen. 


Derivation of “ Pamphile?."—Dr. Richardson, in 
his Dictionary, appears rather doubtful of the ety- 
mology of the word pamphlet. Johnson derives it 
from “par un filet,” (held together) “ by a thread,” 
and quotes Caxton’s “ paunflet” in support of his 
derivation. 

But in the “ Boke of St. Alban’s” in the Trea- 
tyse of Fysshinge with an Angle, the author of the 
book plumes himself (?) on the fact that his work 
is composed of so large a volume, and that it is 
not contained in any “lyttyl plaunflet” which 
might come into the hands of the profanum vulgus. 

Now, if you take from the three words “ par un 
filet,” the letter i, you have left the word praun- 
filet (the a succeeding the r instead of preceding 
it); and praunflet, by the common change of r 
into 7 (as from peregrinus into pilgrim, and in- 
numerable other instances), becomes plaunflet. 

In the only two French dictionaries I have seen 
(each one in several volumes 4to.) the word is 
oddly enough described as “un mdt Anglais.” 
Will any of your readers tell me from Ducange 
or Menage whether their etymologies of it favour 
the “ par un filet” derivation ? 

I ought to add that Mr. Halliwell’s Archaic 
Dictionary contains the word “ parnfilet;” all 
which, I think, tends to show that “ par un filet” 
is the true source of the word, which is also con- 
firmed by the meaning of its French equivalent, 
brochure. S. SINGLETON. 


Greenwich. 


Merchant's Mark.— Traces of many things that 
have passed away from among us are still to be 
found among our Teutonic cousins; I have lying 
before me the seal of a letter from a Wurtzburgh 
merchant, on which is engraved a very perfect 
merchant's mark, consisting of a heart, from which 
a cross, surmounted by the figure 4, issues; in the 
broad part of the heart are the letters F P, each 
in a circle, and at the point of the heart the letter 
R, all in Roman capitals. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Lobositz, Bohemia. 











Queries, 
MORE GOWER QUERIES. 


The success which has attended my last in- 
quiries respecting some words and phrases in 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis induces me to request 
you to insert the following, as I desire to ascer- 
tain the meanings of the words in Italics : 

1. 
“ His herte is anabulla named, 
Which is of great vertue proclamed.” 


9 


“ THis stone is honochinus hote, 
Through which men worchen great riote. 


2 


0. 

“ Thre stones, whiche no persone 
Hath upon erthe, and the first is 
By name cleped Jicuchis, 

4. 
“ Nectanabus, which causeth all 
Of this metrede the substaunce.” 


“ And with this noise, and with this 
Out of a barge farste by, 
Which hid was there on scomer-face, 
Men sterten out and * * *,” 


6 


ery, 


“ There was nothing hem betwene, 
But wowe to wowe and walle to walle.” 


F. R, Daupy. 


Mlinar Queries. 


Amphibious Animal in Scotland.—- May T ask, 
through your pages, whether the animal described 
in the following paragraph is known to naturalists ? 

“A species of amphibious animal, apparently of the 
rat kind, called ‘ Beothach an’ fheoir,’ is found in the 
eddies of the higher regions (i. e. of Scotland), always in- 
habiting the vicinity of the green patches round springs. 
When a horse feeds upon the grass that has been recently 
cropped by this animal, it‘swells, and in a short time 
dies; and the flesh is found blue, as if it had been bruised 
or beaten.” — Logan, Scottish Gael, vol. ii. p. 36. 

I have asked after this animal from High- 
landers, and though they believe there is some 
such beast, I could never get any straightforward 
account of it from them. E. H. Kunasrey. 


Sir Roger Ormston. — Sir Roger Ormston was 
High Steward of the University of Cambridge, 
and died in 1504. Any particulars respecting him 
will be acceptable to 

C, H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Kids, Battens, Tallet.—Why are sheaves of 
straw called battens, and faggots of firewood de- 
signated kids, in Shropshire and elsewhere ? And 
what is ¢allet, as applied to a hay-loft, derived 
from ? Hucu Owen. 
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® Horse-Godmother.” —In the north of Eng- 
land a coarse, masculine woman is called a “ horse- 
godmother.” What can be the origin of this 
singular combination ? Henry T. River. 


“ The Woolgatherer.” —Can any of your readers 
inform me who wrote The Woolgatherer, a series 


of essays which appeared in the Atheneum for | 
1828 ? R. J. | 


Bellerophon, Ovid.— It is a singular fact that, 
though mentioned by Homer, the name of Belle- 
rophon is never ence introduced by Ovid into the 
Metamorphoses, or any other of his works. By 


most of the poets the possession of the éalaria, or | 


winged sandals, is ascribed to Perseus, while Bel- 
lerophon mounts the winged Pegasus in his com- 
bat with the Chimera. Ovid seems to attribute 
the use of both to Perseus, and would almost 
appear to have considered him as the same per- 
sonage with Bellerophon. See the Metamorphoses, 
b. rv. ll. 665-6. and 1. 786. ; and the Amores, b. 111. 
el. xii. 1.24. 
better explanation of this circumstance ? 

Henry T. Rirey. 


Scotch Pedigrees.—I shall esteem it a very | 


great favour if any of your numerous readers will 
inform me how a Scotch pedigree can best be 
traced, before the date of the earliest parochial 
registers, i.e. from about 1400 to 1600. 


Siema Tuera. | 
Munich Tune. — Will Dr. Gauntiett kindly | 


ive us the origin of the tune called “ Munich,” a 
long metre in the tunes published by him for the 
Church Hymnal? 1 am told it is to be found in 
some very old selections; but it is for the greater 


part note for note with Meyerbeer’s famous prayer | 
G. W 


in the Huguenots. 


* First of March.” — Can any of your readers 
inform me who is the author of the poem called 
“* First of March,” beginning — 

“ The bud is in the bough, 
And the leaf is in the bud, 
And the earth is beginning now 
In her veins to feel the blood.” 

I have heard it, and seen it, attributed to Mrs. 
Ilemans: the friend who favoured me with a copy 
took it from a local newspaper — the Leeds Mer- 
cu*ty — several years ago, where it had her name 
attached ; but I cannot find it in the edition of her 


Can any of your readers give a 


|  Cricket.— Can any of your readers find early 
mention of the game of cricket? It was played 
| at Eton in Horace Walpole’s time. Can any one 
| enlighten us as to the other public schools? [ 
| have traced the game to 1685, in Sir E. Phillips. 
| I have also found it in Swift’s John Bull. 

Tue Avutnor or “Tue Cricket Fievp.” 


First Chimney in England. — What is the date 
| of the first chimney in England ? 
A. Hour Warrs. 


Lindfield.—In Camden's Britannia by Gough 
(Sussex), under this parish there is this entry: 
|“ Where Holland says there was once a small 
monastery.” Can any of your readers supply the 
reference, and give any further account of this 
| monastery, of which there is no trace in Dugdale? 
| But there is a wood called Nunnery Wood, near 
| the village. Menor. 
| [The reference is to Camden’s Britain, translated by 
| Philemon Holland, fol., 1610, p. 313.] 


French Author and the Rabbinical Writers. — 
In a MS. Sermon, which, among many others, I 
have inherited, the following passage occurs : 


| “A learned French author says, that the Rabbinical 
writers would not write pork or hell, but signified them 
| by saying that he who eats something will be sent some- 
where ; yet they had no scruple to describe at great length 
| the ceremonies used in the worship of Baal-Peor.” 


I shall be obliged by reference to the “learned 
French author,” or the original rabbis. ‘The for- 
mer must be as remote as the early part of the 
last century; as the sermon’s first endorsement 
of the places at which it has been preached is, 
“ Calne, 2¢ §. post Trin., 1734.” E. Moore. 


The Family of Ranby.— In Hogarth’s Works 
there is an etching of Mr. Ranby’s house at Chis- 
wick, the mansion now occupied by Mr. Tuke. 
| Was this the Mr. Ranby who was surgeon to 
| George II. ? When did this family leave Chis- 

wick ; and if not extinct, where is it now located ? 
| Henry T. River. 


| An Acoustic Query.—What is the greatest 
| known distance at which the human voice has 
| been distinctly heard? Dr. Jamieson is some- 

where said to have heard every word of a sermon 

preached two miles off! I have listened to the 
| voice of the village “ ranter” at half that distance ; 
| but all that was appreciable of his stentorian 


Works published by the Messrs. Blackwood, of efforts was a series of hoarse inarticulate vibra- 


Edinburgh: who said, moreover, when asked, that 
it was not hers. A. WALKER. 
3Sradford, 


Regatta. — What is the origin of the word 
* Regatta?” ‘I see it is an Italian word, but I 
with tu khow where regattas were first held, and 
their connection with ‘royalty. N.G.T. 


tions, “vox et preterea nihil.” Whether the 
|“sermon” alluded to was a specimen of such 
| village-green oratory, and whether those powers 
| of elocution were tested over land or water sur- 
| face, I know not. Be this as it may, the atmo- 
| spheric media must have been peculiarly favour- 
able for such an experiment; of course, in asking 
| for the maximum distance, I mean that only: at 
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which the voice may be distinelly audible. The 
voices of dogs have been heard at a vertical eleva- 
tion of three or four miles. F. Pauwxort. 


“Trish Historical Library.” —The late Mr. 
Hardiman appended the following note to his 
“Catalogue of Maps, Charts, and Plans relating to 


Ireland, preserved amongst the Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin. 4to., Dublin, 1824”:— 


“The printed maps of Ireland are numerous. 
On the subject of our printed charts and maps, muc h 


valuable information may be anticipated from the learned | 


bibliographical researches of the [late] Rev. Edward 
Groves, the result of which will shortly appear before the 
public, in his Irish Historical Library, now at press.” 

Mr. Groves’ researches have not appeared in 
print. Where is the MS.? And have we any 
prospect of p yossessing a good Trish Historical Li- 
briry? Itis a desideratum in the literature of 
the nineteenth century; but not likely, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, to be a profitable speculation. 

Apusa. 

Mordecai Abbot, Esq.—Can any genealogical 
contributor of “N. & Q.” inform me what family 
of Abbot this gentleman belonged to? He was 
Receiver-General of the Customs in the reign of 
Charles II. 

A portrait of him exists by White, the eminent 
engraver, bearing the following shield of arms: 
Gules, a chev. between 3 pears, or. Crest, a uni- 
corn’s head, arg. between 2 ostrich feathers, or. 

Joun ve C, 

Serjeant Trumpeter. — There was formerly in 
the royal household an officer designated Serjeant 
Trumpeter. I say was, because the name of the 
individual holding it was, until the last two years, 
inserted in the Directory, but is now not to be 
found therein, which leads me to suppose that it 
is abolished. I shall be glad to be informed if 
such is the case, and also any information respect- 
ing the emoluments, &c. of this post will be ac- 
ceptable. X. 

Lieutenant William Bligh. — Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whether Lieutenant 
William Bligh, who commanded the “ Bounty,” 
(and whose crew mutinied against him on April 
28, 1789, after leaving Otaheite,) was married ? 
and: if so, to whom ? Stic. 


Furious Cocks. — 

“Memorable is the story of a cock which was stoned 
by, the sentence of the council for having killed a little 
clald,” 

So writes the learned Lightfoot, on Matthew 
xxvii $4., and his reference is to Jerus. Erubhin., 
ful:26. 1.\: Instances of such a savage propensity 
inithese birds are not, I imagine, very frequent ; 
and its: may be worthy) of record. that. a common 
burn-ideor :eock, of no very choice. breed, flew on 
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the head of a little child about three years old in 
my parish last Sunday, and made a most fierce 
attack upon the little thing’s face with its beak 
and spurs. Providentially the child's father was 
near at hand, and enabled to interfere for its pre- 
servation, but not till some severe scratches had 
been inflicted in the neighbourhood of the eyes. 

». W. Bineuam, 

Nov. 8. 


Gold at Hamburgh. — Weekly in the Wednes- 
day's city article of The Times I read « paragraph 
commencing in terms such as the following: 

“ By advices from Hamburgh the price of gold is 424 
per mark,” &c. 

Will you permit me, through the means of your 
paper, to seek information as to what is to be 
understood as the integer of which 424 is the 
multiple; and what is the mark? The one, I 
suppose, represents a certain currency value, and 
the other a weight known to dealers in bullion; 
but I do not know. InquiRer. 


Print of St. Lawrence's Church, Reading. — 
Wanted an old print of St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Reading, and the adjacent buildings, drawn by 
William Blakemore about 1760. Perhaps Mr. 
Turnbull could assist me. 

From Coates’s Jteading, p. 312 
lowing extract : 


., I make the fol- 


“Tn its original state the school-room was (an ecclesi- 
astical building) very lofty; probably the great hall of 
St. John’s Hospital. On the west side of the old town 
hall appeared the traces of three large pointed windows, 
reaching nearly to the setting on of the tiling; which 
may be seen in a view of St. Lawrence’s Church and the 


| adjacent buildings, drawn by William Blakemore about 





1760.” 
Jura R. Bocxert. 
Southcote Lodge, Reading. 


Mosaic Cabinet.—In the north-west gallery, 
central transept, of the Crystal Palace, there 
stands a piece of antique furniture, containing fif- 
teen mosaic panels, in which are thirt birds, ‘four 
dolphins, and an urn. The tails of the birds and 
fish branch out into scrolls of foliage and fancy 
flowers. The panels are formed by borders of 
leaves. Most of the birds are horned, have coro- 
nets on their heads, and flowers in their mouths. 
Can any of your readers state to what artistic 
school it belongs, or where executed ? E. R. 

Islington. 


Pinor Queries with Answers. 


Bishops’ Aprons.— Your valuable periodical 
reaches us regularly in this city. Will you have 
the kindness, for the benefit of one of your sub- 
scribersyto say by what name the black. silk ap» 
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pe ndage worn in front by the bishops of the Church »| 

of England i is called ? You are aware that these | 

venerable prelates appear in the streets in the | 

dress usually worn by ecclesiastics, but with this 

addition, which to the eyes of an uninformed laic | 

has the appearance of an apron. Aw Inquirer. 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


[This apron is nothing more than the short cassock, 
and is not peculiarly a part of the episcopal dress; for the 
practice of the bishops wearing it only demonstrates 
that they are attentive to the spirit of the 74th canon, 
which extends its obligation, and forces its authority 
alike on the dignitary, the priest, and the deacon. The | 
short cassock differs from the long one in its having no 
collar or sleeves, and in its extending only about two 
inches below the knees. It was so commonly used about 
a century ago that there were then various kinds of | 
them made; some adapted for riding, and others for 
walking. Fielding relates, that Parson Adams both rode 
and walked in his, as occasion served. And Savage, in 
his satire The Progress of a Divine, 1735, after describing 
his hero in his college progress, and taking his first de- 
gree, proceeds — 

“ Let testimonials then his worth disclose, 
He gains a cassock, beaver, and a rose.” 


Archdeacon Sharp, commenting upon the 74th canon, 
says, “ There are some parts of our peculiar dress, which 
will at all times, and in all places, sufficiently distinguish 
us from laymen, and which may without the least incon- 
venience be worn on every occasion that calls us abroad, 
and even upon journeys. Such badges of our order for 
instance as the band, hat-band, or short cassock: which | 
latter I the rather mention here, because it falls in with 
one of the directions in this canon, which is yet very 
practicable as well as decent: viz.‘ uti ne in publicum 
nisi promissis vestibus induti prodeant:’ which ‘ pro- 
miss vestes’ are interpreted in a marginal note by cas- 
socks, and in the E nglish version of the canon by a para- 
phrase, which implies a liberty of wearing them short.”] 


Heralds’ Visitation. — Perhaps you can inform 
me if any other of the “ Heralds’ Visitations” than 
Camden's (reprinted by the Camden Society) are 
to be had in print ? N. E. P. 





[ The Visitations of Berkshire by Harvey, 1566; Cam- | 
den, 1623; and Bysshe, 1664, have been privately printed 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., who has also printed 
Camden’s Visitation of Cambridgeshire in 1619; Bysshe’s | 
Visitation of Middlesex, 1663; and Camden’s Visitation 
of Somersetshire and Wiltshire, 1623: Flower’s Visitation 
of Durham, 1575, was printed at Newcastle- upon-Tyne 
in 1820; St. George’s Visitation of Durham, 1615, printed 
at Sunderland in 1820. The Topographer for March, 1821, 
privately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., contains 
the Visitations of Hertfordshire and Cooke's of Oxford- 
shire, 1574. The Visitation of Westmoreland, in 1615, 
was printed in a narrative form by J. G. Bell, in 1853. 
An Index to the Warwickshire Visitation in the Harleian 
Library has been privately printed by Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart. The Visitations of Lancashire, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Hibberd, are preparing for publication by 
the Chetham Society. For these particulars we are in- 
debted to Mr. Sims’s useful Manual for the Genealogist, 
Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal Professor, 1856. ] ki 


Captain Morris.—It is stated that this well- 
known lyrist became before his death, not in name 
only, but in reality, a man of deep religious feeling. 
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How far is this statement, which has been made 
with great confidence, to be depended upon? T, 


[Captain Charles Morris, whose convivial songs were 
once in such high repute, died at Brockham Lodge, Dor- 
king, in his ninety-third year, on July 11, 1838. Just 
before Me out he seems to have collec ted what he calls 
i aps of his humb le muse,” which were 
pul ished aft rT his death, entit! iL Lyr t Urba ica: or the 
Nocial Effus jons of the celebrated Ca; 
of the late Life Guards, 2 vols. 8vo., 1840. In his Pre- 
face “ To the Public,” he the apologises for the careless 
gaieties and sprightly fancies of his mirthful muse. “ Ag 
it will be seen, perhaps, that I make the qui kening in- 

spiration of wine the awakening cause of the heart’s wor- 
thiest emotions and sweetest gratifications, I must here, 
in vindication, remark, that it is from a wish to give the 
pensive, gloomy, world-worn breast a more gay and vivid 
perception of the fair side of human condition, and awaken 
it to a brighter aspect of Nature, that I recommend the 
depressed spirit a sip of the care-repelling fountain; but 
not to dim the brightness produced from the sparkling 
drop by the heavy clouds of intemperate stupidity. I 
beg leave, at the same time, to add, that I am a professed 
enemy to all excess, and abuse of the human faculties: 
abhor the practice and despise the effect ; and, as a votary 
of mirth and pleasure,I revolt at the sottish stupidity 
and debasing shame, and would fly the brutal influence 
as I would a contagion.” At p. 332. of the second volume 
of this collection are “ Verses occasioned by an earnest 
request from the Members of the Beef-Steak Society to 
Captain Morris, then on the verge of ninety years of age, 





ain Charles M rris, 








| to appear once more amongst them before he quitted 


the world.” Had the compiler of the interesting Hand- 
Book of Dorking, 1855, seen the captain’s prefatory re- 
marks to his pieces, he would perhaps have modified in 
some degree the following notice of him: “ Brockham 
Lodge was the residence of Captain Morice (sic), a lyric 
bard, beloved by all convivial spirits, but religiously 
shunned by the sober and serious portion of the commu- 
nity. ‘The popularity which he once possessed has con- 
siderably diminished of late years; and justly so, for no 
tolerance of feeling should ever forgive, except by for- 
getting, the desecration of the noble gift of poesy.”] 


Durham University. — Can you afford me in- 
formation respecting the University founded at 
Durham by Oliver Cromwell in the year 1657 ? 
It would not merely confer a personal favour 
upon myself, but would also materially benefit 
many others who take an interest in the present 
University, and in the history of its antecedents. 

DuNELMENSIS. 

The Castle, Durham. 


[A writ of privy seal for founding an university at 
Durham was signed by Oliver Cromwell, May 15, 1657. 
This university, rather intended to be founded than 
actually settled, was soon suppressed. The original writ 
is preserved in the archives of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. It had been obtained by The Humble Desires 
of the Gentlemen, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of the 
County and City of Durham, fol. 1652, a copy of w hich is 
in the British Museum. George Allan, of Darlington, 
published in 1777, “ The Recommendatory Letter of Oliver 
Cromwell to William Lenthall, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Commons, for Erecting a College and University at 
Durham, and his Letters Patent (when Lord Protector) 
for founding the same,” &c. This Letter is in the Gren- 
ville library at the British Museum. It appears to have 
been suppressed on account of petitions against it from 
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the Universities of Oxford and Cambridg Master 
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Servant in France who could not read a letter in a book, 


George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, i... as- | and yet a noble and happy Servant of the King of Kings. 


sumed to himself the merit of having been the means of 
suppressing this University. “We came to Durham,” 

says he, “where was a man come down from London to 
set upa college there to make ministers of Christ, as they 
[ went with some others to reason with the man, 
that to teach men Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, and the seven arts, which was all but the teach- 
ings of the natural man, was not the way to make them 
ministers of Christ; for the languages began at Babel; 
and to the Greeks, that spake Greek in their mother- 
tongue, the cross of Christ was but foolishness; and to 
the Jews that spake Hebrew as their mother-tongue, 
Christ was a stumbling-block; and as for the Romans, 
who had the Latin and Italian, they persecuted the 
Christians; and Pilate, one of the Romans, set Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, a-top of Christ when he crucified him; 
and John the Divine, who preached the Word that was 
in the beginning, said that the beast and the whore had 
power over tongues and languages, and 
waters. Thus I told him he might see the whore and 
the beast have power over the ton, gues, and the many 
languages which are in Babylon. Now, | said I to the 
man, dost thou think to make ministers of Christ by the 
natural confused languages which sprang from Babel, are 
admired in Babel, and set a-top of Christ by a persecutor? 
Oh no! 
and when we had thus discoursed with him, 
very loving and tender, and after he had 
farther of it, he never set up his college 


Henry Justice, Fellow Commoner ae Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge.— This person was convicted of steal- 
ing books from Trinity College Library, in the 
earlier part of last century, (about 1730, I believe), 
and was sentenced to be transported to his Ma- 
jesty’s Plantations. 
member? What eventually became of him, and 
when and where did he die? 

[Henry Justice, of the Middle Temple, was tried at the 
Old Bailey on May 8, 1736, for stealing books out of 
Trinity Colle; ge library, Cambridge. He pleaded, that in 


said. 
and to let him see, 


he became 
considered 


the year 1734 he was admitted fellow-commoner of the | 


whereby he became a member of that cor- 
poration, and had a property in the books, and therefore 
could not be guilty of felony. The jury found him guilty, 
and he was sentenced, on May 10, to be transported to 
some of his Majesty’s plantations in America for seven 
Here we lose sight of him. ] 


‘ Armelle Nicolas’ Confession.” ‘ Armelle 
Nicolas ” is a name known in German devout vo- 


said College, 


years. 


lumes, and it is mentioned in the last volume of | 


Wesley's Works. I wish to discover an English 
poem, translated from her German, called “ Ar- 
melle Nicolas’s Confession of Faith:” it begins 
thus : 

“To the God of my life, in the morning, said she,” &c. 
obliged if any person will let 
C. P. Brown. 


and I shall be much 
me know where it may be found. 
E. I. Club, St. James’s Square. 
[There was a French girl of the name of Armelle Ni- 
colas, born Dec. 19, 1606, and died Oct 24, 1671, whose 
life was published in France, and an abridged translation 
in English at Bristol in 1772, entitled Life of Armelle 
Nicolas, commonly called The Good Armelle, a poor Maid- 


they are as | 


So the man confessed to many of these things; | 


Of what family was he a} 


Henry T. Ritey. | 


There is no mention of any poem by her in this work, nor 
in the account of her in the Biographie Universelle, Sup- 
plement, vol. xx. p. 366.] 


Lord Halifax ; Henry Carey ; Edmund Kean.— 
Henry Carey was said to have been an illegiti- 
mate son of George Savile, Marquis of Halif; 1X. 
Is it known who was his mother ? Macaulay says, 
in one of his last volumes, that Edmund Kean 
was said to have been a descendant of the same 
peer. If so, by whom? and what was the exact 
relationship (in fact, not in law,) Kean to 
George Savile ? Henry T. Riney. 

[ Henry Carey, musical composer and poet, was an ille- 
gitimate son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax (his 
mother’s name still remains a query), and left a son 
George Savile Carey, also a lyrist, whose daughter mar- 
ried Edmund Kean, an architect. ‘The issue of this mar- 


riage was Edmund Kean, the late celebrated actor. ] 
Hieronymus Radiolensis.— Who was Hierony- 
mus Radiolensis, from whom Southey quotes in 


The Doctor, vol. v. p. 240., 2nd edition ? 
W. T. M. 


Hong Kong. 


[Hieronymus Radiolensis was a monk of the Order 
of Vallumbrosa in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
He was the author of the Miracles of St. Gualbert, in 
three books, printed in Acta Sanctorum, July 12th. The 
passage quoted by Southey commences part i. of book iii. 
p. 440. He also wrote a compendium of the Life of To- 
relli, in the same work, March 16th, p, 504.1] 





Replies. 
CARICATURES. 
(2™ S. ii. 329.) 

The title of the book inquired after by E. H. A. 
is : 

“A Political and Satyrical History of the Years 1756, 
1757, 1758, and 1759, in a series of one hundred humor- 
ous and entertaining Prints, &c., in two parts.” 

The first part contained seventy-five prints, and 
referred only to the years 1756 and 1757; the 
second part contained twenty-five prints referring 
to 1758 and 1759. 

These prints, or the greater part of them, were 
originally printed and circulated upon cards. 
Walpole in his Memoirs of Geo. 11., vol. ii. p. 68., 
under the date 1756, says: 

“ A new species of satiric prints now first appeared, in- 
vented by Geo. Townsend; they were caricatures on cards, 
The original one, which had amazing vent, was of New- 
castle and Fox looking at each other, and crying with 
Peachum in the Beggar's Opera, ‘ Brother, Brother, we are 
both in the wrong.’ ” 

This volume was “ Printed for E. Maris, near 
St. Paul's.” 

I have a copy of the fifth edition, called vol. i, ; 
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the year 1760 is,added, and the series consists of 


104 prints. This was “Digested and published 
by. M. Darly, at the Acorn in Ryders Court, 
Cranborn Alley, Leicester Fields.” 

The second volume of this edition had been 
originally published with the title of — 

“ A Political and Satyrical History Displaying the un- 
happy Influence of Scorcu PrRevALENCyY in the years 
1761, 1762, and 1763, being a regular series of ninety-six 
humorous, transparent, and enfertaining Prints.” 

Some of these prints are folding, and are num- 
bered with two consecutive numbers : 


some are | 


also transparent, and have each four numbers. 
‘Thus the numbers (not the prints) run up, in the | 


two volumes, to 200. 
These volumes are rare, even in an imperfect 
state, and very rare when perfect. 


Epw. Hawkins. | 





ARTILLERY. 
(2™ §. ii. 328.) 


Subjoined are two lists of parish armour, as it 
existed about two hundred years ago in the con- 
tiguous parishes of Ecclesfield and Sheffield, which 
I think will show what was the kind of artillery 
then in use. The first list is from an original do- 
cument in Ecclesfield parish chest; the other is 
from Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 1085, : 


“ P’ishe Armor [1616]. 
Costelhetes with heade peces and all thinges be- 


longing - - - - iiij 
Muskytes - - - - - ii 
Cally veres - - - - - jj 
Bandeleres, with Charges - - - ¥ 
Swordes - - - - - vij 
Gyrdelles - - - - - ij 
Headepeces - - - - - vj 
faxes & C’uch boxes - - - - iij 
One Jacke - . . - - Jj 
A Longe bowe and Arrowes. 
One headpece to y® Jack. 
Pyckes - - - - - - iiij 
One peare of pannyars. 
Muskyet Restes - - - - iij” 


“ Arms belonging to the Township of Sheffield, a.v, 1615. 


8 corslets. 

8 head pieces, 

4 musketts. 

1 Caliever. 

9 Swords & 3 girdles & hangers. 

4 Muskett rests. 

5 bandilieross. 

5 pikes. 

5 flaxes. 

5 tuch-boxes, & 2 paire of bullett moodes, 


And of old armour ; 


8 daggers & & girdles. 
3 corsletts, 
3 headpieces & 2 old calivers.” 


es 


The first mention of armour in the Ecelesfield 
parish accounts is in 1590: 

“To Thomas Crosleye for dressinge the armo’, iijs.” 

Again, 1592: 

“ Thos. Crossley for hys whole yeres wages for kepings 
the armo’, viij*. 

1605: 

“Payd to Brodely for dressinge the p’ishe Armot & 
laying yt in showdes the ix of June, 1605, viij¢.” 


Query, what are showdes ? J. Eastwoon, 


_—_ 


D. W. asks what artillery was used 200 years 
ago for shooting at Town-butts? ‘The answer is 
the long-bow. 

As late as the reign of James I. the word “ ar- 
tillery” meant any instrument for the projecting 
of missiles. Thus in the authorised version of the 
Bible of 1611, in the 20th chapter of the First 
Book of Samuel, after stating that Jonathan di, 
rected a lad to pick up his arrows, it is added at 
v. 40.: “And Jonathan gave his artillery unto 
his lad,” evidently meaning his bow, as the lad 
had already got the arrows. 

Sir Samuel Meyrick, in his Treatise on Ancient 
Armour (vol. ii. p. 296.), says : 

“The Honourable Artillery Company of London was 
instituted by Henry VIIL., in the year 1537, for the en- 
couragement of Archery. The fraternity were also au- 


| thorised to exercise themselves in shooting with long-bows, 


cross-hows, and hand-guns, at all manner of marks and 
butts.” 


By the Statute 3 Henry VIII. chap. 3., all men 
under the age of forty, some certain persons only 


| excepted, were ordered to have bows and arrows, 


and to use shooting, and the inhabitants of every 

city, town, and place, were to erect butts and 

use shooting on holidays, and at every other con- 

venient time. F. A, Cargineton. 
Ogbourne St. George. 


_—-—- - 


In “the King’s Majestie’s declaration to his 
subjects concerning lawful sports to be used,” 
published in 1618, in a conahiel of nine pages 
(and thence called King James’ Book of Sports), 


republished by King Charles in 1633, and by an 


ordinance of Parliament in 1643 burnt by. the 
common hangman, one of the lawful recreations 
mentioned, from which none were to be dis- 
couraged in their own parish, after the ending of 
Divine service, upon the Sunday's afternoon, was 
“archerie for men ;” and, as the word “ artillery ” 
was formerly applied to signify all missile weapons 
and the machinery for projecting them, the an- 
swer to D. W.’s inquiry, what kind of artillery 
was used 200 years ago for practising at the Town- 
butts, will probably be “ bows and arrows.” Such 
seems to have been the common application, of 


the word about the period in question: For, in 
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the authorised translation of the Bible in 1611, it 
is substituted as a preferable rendering of the 
word which in our former versions had been 
translated “weapons” and “ instruments,” —“ And 
Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and said 
unto him, go, carry them to the city ;" meaning 
the bow and arrows he had brought with him to 
make the concerted signal, in the field, to David. 
1 Sam. xx. 40. The previous translations had 
been, in Coverdale, 1535, “his wapens ; 
thews, 1537, and in Cranmer, 1539, “ his wepons ; ” 
in the first and second Bishops’ Bible, 1568 and 
1572, “instrumentes;" and in the Genevan, 1560, 
“ bowe and arrowes.” V.F.S. 





Two hundred years ago artillery meant (amongst 
other things) bows and arrows, as may be seen by 
comparing 1 Sam. xx. 40., “ And Jonathan gave 
his artillery unto his lad,” &c., with the preceding 
narrative. J. Eastwoop. 


LETTER TO LORD MONTEAGLE AND LADY SELBY, 


2”4 §. ji, 248, 314.) 


Some weeks since, my friend Major Luard (the 
present occupier of Ightham Mote, and husband 
of the presumptive heiress,) drew my attention to 
an incised slate slab which he had discovered in 
the dark recess behind Lady Selby’s bust, on the 
monument in Ightham Church. He represented 
it as detailing the history of Guy Fawkes. 

The recent discussion in “ N. & Q.” making me 
anxious to ascertain if this slab could throw any 
light on the question, I accompanied my gallant 
friend to the church last week, and found it to be 
as he had represented. 

By the aid of his skilful pencil I am in posses- 
sion of an exact copy of the slab, which I purpose 
to have lithographed for distribution among our 
antiquary friends. 

It seems merely intended as an illustration of 
the inscription given in “ N. & Q.” (2S. ii. 248.) 
That inscription las been for many years known 
to me; and, till the question was raised by Mac- 
DALENENSIS, I have never interpreted it as implying 
anything more than that Lady Selby had worked 
in tapestry representations of The Golden Age, 
the Story of Jonah, and that of Guy Fawkes. 
Now, on the tomb, in a recess behind Lady Selby's 
bust, we find coloured plaister work, moulded in 
relief, representing Adam and Eve in Paradise 
(the woman’ rising from Adam’s ribs; the for- 
bidden tree ; savage and domestic animals roam- 
ing in harmony, &c.). This answers to The 
Golden Age of the inscription. 

Beneath this comes our incised slab ; on which, 
‘on the left; is the Papal conclave, seated in 
touticil before the’ Pope: the Devil peering at | 
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them through the canopy, and Guy Fawkes re- 
ceiving his commission, in the form of a sealed 
diploma. On the right, he is proceeding, lantern 
in hand, towards the powder casks, to execute 
this commission. 

This is “ the plot,” which her “art” disclosed. 
Methinks the expression “art” suffices to limit 
the meaning of the writer to an effort of manual 
skill on the part of the lady. 

The positicn of the incised slab, at the back of 
the monumental bust, renders it diflicult to see all 
that may be engraved on it. Further inspection 
may bring to light a representation of the “ acts 
of Jonah,” even if something of the sort be not 
intended by the ships and sporting fish which 
occupy the space between the left and right por- 
tions of the story of Guy Fawkes, as detailed 
above, although the inscriptions would certainly 
seem to indicate the destruction of the Armada, 
as the subject of this part of the picture. This, 
however, must remain in doubt till permission 
can be obtained to move the bust, and thus lay 
open the entire slab. Enough, however, is seen to 
warrant the inference that the purport of those 
who designed this monument was to immortalise 
Lady Selby as “a Dorcas :” first, by the inscrip- 
tion; and then, by a sketch of the works detailed 
therein. 

C. pe D. mentions tapestry at the Mote. There 
is none there now : and, as far as family tradition 
extends, the only tapestry ever there, represented 
far different subjects from these; but of this we 
must not pretend to speak with certainty. It 
would lengthen this article too much were I to 
give minuter details of the figures, mottoes, &c. 
on the incised slab. The above will suffice for 
the purpose in view, viz. to enable your readers 
to see how this monument bears upon the ques- 
tion recently opened in your columns, as to Lady 
Selby being the writer of the letter to Lord Mon- 
teagle; the solitary authority for her having writ- 
ten it (as far as I have been able to discover) is 
the expression of the inscription “ whose arts dis- 
closed that plot,” &c. 

May not this question very naturally be asked,— 
If Lady Selby’s authorship of the letter was a fact 
so notorious in her family as to be recorded by 
them on her monument, is it possible that it 
could have remained wholly unknown to the 
public ? and is it likely that such signal service 
to the State would have remained unrewarded 
and unhonoured ? 

Surely it is utterly impossible that the historian 
should have vainly searched for the revealer of 
the plot, while all the time the secret was not 
confined to her own breast. The letter was pro- 
bably written by a confederate, who let the seeret 
of his treachery be buried with him in his grave. 

L. B. L. 
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PHILOSOPHER : AUTHOR OF 
LEAGUE : RABIGER. 

(2™ §. ii. 150.) | 
“ Acari 8% obv abrds wey d radra Spay eidwAowords avnp éav- 
Tov adijat BeAdriova byra Kai éx Bedtiovwv yeyordra: rots 88 
apixos eidwros, kai povn TH fudaver THs Suns éremveouévars, 
appovig re émcoxevacry Kai rodverdet cuvexoudvas EfwOev, epe- 
pépos re aréxvws over, axomuorevwy aiveTat; ToTepoy Tov 


yryovov Kal adnbis dv avtais bwdpyxer; GAA’ ovdiv Tov Urd av- 
Opwrivyns téxvns TuptAatroudvey, eiAccpirés éore nai kaBapdy.” 
— Jamblichus de Mysteriis, cxxix. p. 99., ed. Gail, Oxon., 
1678. 

If the author had read the whole of this short 
and curious chapter, he would have found that by 
eliéAa the “Pagan Philosopher” did not mean 
graven images, but the magical phantasms pro- 
duced by fumigation, which, he says, are less | 
durable than the reflections in a mirror, and are 
lost as the smoke is diffused. 

I have not been at Upsala, but I know Utrecht 
and its cathedral. In Murray's Handbook for 
Holland and Northern Germany it is said : 

“The lofty choir is a fragment of a noble Gothic edi- 
fice, the finest church in Holland; but it has suffered 
much from fanatic iconoclasts and modern pewing, and 
high wood-work, in the conventicle style, which hides its 
beautifully-clustered Gothic pillars of great height and 
lightness. They have, too, been sadly cut away to admit 
the upper seats, which are arranged like those of a lecture 
theatre.” 

The author of The Enquiry, §c., perhaps thinks 
this not enough; but the music which I heard 
there might have satisfied Knox, if taken as a 
protest against harmony and melody. The cathe- 
dral was well filled, and the congregation sung 
from their psalm-books, with no particular atten- 
tion to the organ. Those who had finished the 
line courteously waited for those who had not, 
before beginning the next. All opened their 
mouths to the fullest stretch, and each roared as 
if he felt that beating the organ depended on his 
individual exertions. The organist slipped in a 
few notes between the lines. He and his instru- 
ment were out of place. A railway whistle or a 
bagpipe might have suited such a choir, and have 
satisfied the tastes and consciences of those who 
mistake bare walls and bad psalmody for signs of 
Protestantism. H. B. C 


U. U. Club. 


PAGAN SIR SIMON | 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Bashett, Baskett, Pe la Béche (2™ 8. i. 457.) — 
It is possible that your correspondent may find 
some clue to the origin of this name by consult- 
ing Section 4. of the Laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, re-enacted by William the Conqueror. On 
referring to the three copies of these laws, as given 
by Selden in his Notes to Eadmer (including the | 
one from Ingulph’s Chronicle), we find it enacted | 
that an offender guilty of larceny “ shall restore 


the chattel for which he was arrested, and shall 

ay twenty solidi for his head, four denarii to the 
herser of the prison (al ceper), and one maille or 
obolus, pur la besche.” 

It seems pretty evident that the last words bear 
reference to some officer, connected with the 
prison, and of inferior rank to le ceper, the go- 
vernor of the prison, and this too in England in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. The only 
question is what the nature of this office wasyand 
in quest of this information I have consulted Du 
Cange and other authorities) in vain. Neither 
Selden nor Sir F. Palgrave attempts an explana- 
tion. My own impression is, that La besche was 


| the name given to the spade-man of the prison, or, 


in other words, the gardener, who would have 
the more unpleasant duty, occasionally, of grave- 
digger to perform. In later times La besche 
would be transformed into De la béche, and the 
name, on being Latinized, would assume the form 
of Baschatus, whence probably the present names 
Bashett and Baskett. 

Perhaps some of your readers will kindly favour 
me with their opinion as to the oflice meant by 
La besche. Henry T. Rivey. 


Kemeys Family (2™ S. ii. 249.) — G. S. S. may 


| wish to learn that an Edward Kemeys was com- 


mander of an army under Dru de Baladun, at the 
conquest of Upper Gwent ; and that from him the 
still existing church of Kemeys, in Monmouth- 
shire, is supposed to be called “ Kemeys Com- 
mander.” An early branch of the same family 
was the Martins, Lords of Kemeys in 1215, at the 
Castle at Newport in Pembrokeshire. C. G. 
Paddington. 


Lepell’s Regiment (i* S. vii. 501.) — The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of the famous Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, may not 
prove uninteresting to J. K.: 

“ What I am going to say I am sure is as true as if I 
had beey a transactor in it myself, and I will begin the 
relation with Mr. Lepell, my Lord Fanny’s wife’s father, 
having made her a cornet in his regiment as soon as she 
was born; and she was paid many years after shé was a 
Maid of Honour. She was extreme forward and pert, and 
my Lord Sunderland got her a pension from George L., 
it being too ridiculous to continue her any longer an 
officer in the army.” 


The lady referred to was the celebrated Mar 


| Lepell, daughter of Brigadier-General Lepell. 


Her husband was John Lord Hervey, author of 
the Memoirs, well known by his nickname at 
Court of Lord Fanny. Buriensis. 


Bandalore: Robespiérre (2™ 8. ii. 350.) — If 
Mr. Rixey had stated the date of the “ almanack” 
he refers to, it might have facilitated the solution 
of his question; but, as it is, I think I may venture 
to say that Robespi¢rre no more invented this toy 
than gunpowder, and I regret that Mr. Rivey has 
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not stated where he found any trace of an idea 
that seems to me so paradoxical. I remember 
what I believe to have been the first appearancé 
of the toy about 1790, or a year or two later; it 
was then called a quiz, and everybody used to play 
with it everywhere, even while walking in the 
streets; and [ have not only heard but read that 
the Duke of Wellington, when a very young 
officer, was peculiarly adroit at managing it. It 
was long after that I heard it called the “ banda- 
lore,” which was, I think, its French name. C. 


“ Chara valeto. Chara vale, sed non eternum” 
(2™ §S. ii. 289.) — Whence this line? It occurs 
not. Bishop Lowth’s epitaph on “a favourite 
daughter who died young,” runs something like it : 

“ Cara, vale, ingenio prestans, pietate, pudore, 
Et plusquam natz nomine cara, vale. 
Cara Maria vale! at veniet felicius evum, 
Quando iterum tecum sim, modo dignus ero. 
Cara redi, lata tum dicam voce, paternos 
[ja age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi.” 

But a nearer similitude will be found in an 
epitaph on a monument in the church of Bris- 
lington, near Bristol, the subject of which is a 
son, who died early, of consumption : 

“Care vale; sed non eternum; care valeto, 
Namque iterum tecum sim, modo dignus ero. 
Tum nihil amplexus poterit divellere nostros : 
Nec tu marcesces, nec lachrymabor ego.” 

B. 

Archer, the English Sirname (2 §. ii. 350.) — 
I know not what answer can be made to J. B.S.’s 
question as to this “ English sirname” (surname), 
except that it seems to be of the same class as 
Bowman, Speerman, Gunner, Baker, Butcher, 
Sadler, and hundreds of others derived from 
trades or professions. There was a short-lived 
peerage in the Worcestershire family of the name, 
created in 1747, and extinct with the second 
lord in 1778, s. p.m. The estates, I think, passed 
into the Downshire family. C 


Saguntum Sword Blades (2™ S. ii. 172. 356.) — 
Sahagun derives its name and its celebrity from 
Saint Facundus (a Spanish general), who was 
martyred there, Nov. 17, 140, (some say 139, others 
180). San Facundo, phacundo, hacundo, ha- 
gundo, hagund, hagun — Sanhagun, Sahagun. 

R. 8S. Caarnock. 


I have often wished for information upon this 
subject, as I never heard of any manufactory of 
sword blades at this place. I can, however, assure 
Cacapore that the name is frequently impressed 
on blades. One in my collection is a heavy two- 
edged broadsword, with a perforated shell. The 
blade is impressed with a fox and two shields, 
both surmounted by a crown ; one on each side, 
close to the tang. On one is a capital P, the 
other bears the arms of Amsterdam. The legend 





reads: *:- saHAGOM':- It is the style of weapon 
usually placed in the hand of Peter the Great in 
his portraits. I have another example as well : — 
a cut and thrust walking rapier, with flamboy- 
ant blade and brass hilt, about the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary. The inscription on this is — 
*}+ 8.A.H.A.G.V.M°,° 

I fancy few collections of arms are without 
examples. The blades generally appear very 
good. W. J. Bernnarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Aneroid (2™ §. ii. 337.) — The more probable 
derivation of this word is & and vnpds, humidus, 
(see Liddell and Scott) whence Nereus, and the 
modern Greek vepds. Vacuum. 


It seems a pity that any of your correspondents 
(however learned) should continue to send you 
what “they believe” to be the etymology of this 
word, as the question is much more historical 
than philological. Probably all persons agree in 
considering the word to be a faulty and barbarous 
one, to which the ordinary rules of etymology do 
not apply ; and therefore the only way of arriving 
at the real derivation is to see the meaning which 
the inventor himself wished the word to bear. I 
would therefore again inquire, 1. Where the word 
is first used? 2. Who is the inventor of it? and 
3. What is the derivation given by the inventor 
himself? M. D. 


Ministers of St. James’, Clerkenwell (2™ S. ii. 
309.) —In my interleaved copy of Pennant, the 
required names are thus given: 

“ Dewel Peed, elected 1691, died 1725-6. 

Charles Lee, died 1743, succeeded by Gilbert Burnet. 
1746, John Doughty. 
William Sellon, 1757, died 1790.” 


Epwarp F. Rimpavrr. 


“ Radchenister” or “ Radman” (2™ §. ii. 353.) 
— This word signifying, according to Ducange, 
liber homo, may find its derivation partly from the 
Celtic. In Welsh Rhdd signifies free, which, 
added to the Saxon man or hin, would give the 
above words. 

It is probable that in like manner the correlative 
term soc-man is formed from the Celtic sweh, a 
ploughshare ; and that the Latin soca, and French 
soc, a plough, have a common origin in the older 
Celtic. 

The terms radman, or radkin, and soeman, were 
probably first applied to different classes of the 
Celtic population of Britain by their native name, 
and thus gradually crept into the phraseology of 
feudal law. Epen WaARwIcK. 

Birmingham. 


Spelman, in his Glossarinm Archaiologicum, 
notices this office under the heads “ Radenites,” 
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“ Radechenistres,” and “ Rodknightes.” Under | be due to the flat stone, and how much to the 


the last head he explains the office thus : 

* Vassalli seu clientes erant equestres, qui equitantem 
dominum suum, vel uxorem ejus, ex more inter eos pacto 
subsequuti sunt; et quasi satellitio suo cingebant,” &c. 
The whole of Spelman’s notices would be too long 
for insertion. Loutsa Jutta Norman. 


Horse-Racing on the Cotswolds, Gloucestershire 
(2™ S. ii. 352.) — The first mention I find of 
races on these hills is in the London Gazette of 
Monday, May 7, 1677, wherein it is stated that a 
plate would be run for at Cerney Downs, within 
two miles of Cirencester; and about five years 
after, viz. Thursday, April 27, 1682, the London 
Gazette announces that a plate (a 40/. plate) 
would be run for on Cirencester Downs on 


May 24th, being Holy Thursday Eve, —the riders | 


to be gentlemen weighing fourteen stone. 
Respecting races at Tetbury, I cannot satisfy 
the Query of your correspondent ; but I find by 
the Public Advertiser of Aug. 20, 1755, that at the 
meeting there, on the 7th of that month, the 50. 
ew was won by Lord Chedworth’s bay horse, 
oxhunter. I believe these races were discon- 
tinued about the close of the last century, and 
were superseded by the celebrated races at Kings- 
cote Park, the seat of the late Robert Kingscote, 
Bibury races, on the same hills, where 
there were only gentlemen-riders, and which were 
most fashionably attended, also helped with 
Kingscote to render Tetbury races unnecessary. 





} 


| 


corpse laid upon it, it seems difficult to determine. 
' J. 8.5. 


Notes on Regiments (2™ S. ii. 35, &e.) —The 
uniform of the 50th Regiment was red faced with 
black and silver lace, which sombre colours ot 
bad assortment gave the regiment at all times an 
uncleanly appearance, whence it had been deno- 
minated the Birty Half Hundred; but ever after 
the glorious charge led on by Col. Walker at 
Vimiero, in its place stands the Gallant 50th.— 
See Landman's Recollections, ch. xiii. ; 

The 29th Regiment was the last in the Penin- 
sular army to retain the queue. — Jb. ch. v. 

When the Duke of York was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief, one of his first orders was, that 
all officers should join their respective regiments 
within six months after being gazetted. This 
measure put an end to the purchase of commis- 
sions for children as a good investment of money. 
— 1b. ¢. iii. 

The “ Cumberland Cap ” was worn so lately as 
1785, when Mr. A. Stephen saw it in use at Ayls- 
ham. — Gent. Mag., Dec. 1845. 

I give references for my present notes; the 
former memoranda which [ communicated were 
gathered in conversation from military friends. [I 
state this, as I was acquainted long since with the 
works to which “ Mies” and other correspon- 
dents refer me, for what they consider better in- 
formation. Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A. 


Colonel Cleland (2™ S. ii. 351.) —Mr. Rirey, 


Writers bribed to Silence (2S. i. 471.; ii. | by the heading of his notice of the Memoirs of a 
18.) — Among these writers, if report says true, | Woman of Pleasure, would seem to intimate that 


we may include Dr. Wolcott, alias “ Peter Pin- 
dar,” who had a pension given him, it is said, on 
condition that he should write no more in abuse 
of the king, George ILI. Henry T. Rivey. 


Meaning of Lecherstone (2™ S. ii. 290.) — Mr. | 


Warwick does not seem to be aware that in the 
Scoto-Celtic dialect the word bdine, or vden, means 
white, as in Donald baine, Fair Donald, King Dun- 
can's younger son (b and v are used indiscrimin- 
ately), and moine-vden means the white moss, a 
place in Atholl forest, where, under the peat, is a 
pure white sand, I therefore conceive that a 
“tautological etymology ” is out of the question, 
and that Llech-vaen means the white stone or 
slab, and that, in contradistinction to red stones, 
of which there are many, such as that large one at 
Rudston, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, from 
which stone the place evidently takes its name. 
It is not called Llech, as it is an upright long, and 
not a flat stone. Clach is the ordinary word in 


| the Doctor and Mr. Cleland, the “ Will. Honey- 


it was written by Colonel Cleland. The real 
writer of this infamous publication — still, I am 
sorry to say, exhibited in the windows of Holy- 
well Street —was John Cleland, a son of the 
friend and correspondent of Pope. A short notice 
of Cleland’s Works may be seen in John Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of Bowyer, 4to., 1782, p. 366. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavrr. 


Some of your correspondents seem interested in 
the history of John Cleland. An accidental coin- 
cidence, in an article printed almost parallel to 
Mr. River's remarks (p. 351.), reminds me that 
in Sir W. Hamilton's review of “ Thomson’s life 
of Dr. W. Cullen,” (to be found in the volume of 
Sir W. Hamilton's reprinted works on Philosophy, 
§c.) there is some notice of a relationship between 


comb” of the Spectator ; and also of a Capt. Cle- 
land, another relation. I do not know whether 
this will be of any value to Mr. River; but at 


the Scoto-Celtic for a stone in general — carrig or all events, I thought it might be worth while in- 
craig for a rock. Llech means, as is stated, “a 
flat stone or tablet,” —also a slab and a slate. 
How much.of the etymology of leckerstones may 





| 
} 
| 


troducing it to his notice, on the chance. “ Cle- 


land,” I suppose, is a corruption of “ Cleveland.” 
a K. E. P. 
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Symbols of Saints (2 §. ii. 288. 339.) —It has 
occurred to me, since my communication, at the 
page last quoted, that the figure in question may 
= been intended for St. Mary Magdalen of 
Pazzis. I have an engraving of that saint, where 
she appears in her religious habit, and presses a 
cross to her breast, but it is quite plain. She is 
also crowned with thorns, and is adoring before 
the Blessed Sacrament, from which rays “of light 
are darting upon her. F. C. 


Illustrations of the Simplon (2™ §. ii. 336.)—I am 
anxious to correct an erroneous description of the 
order of the plates illustrating the pass of Mount 
Simplon. The engravings, I should have said, 
begin with the town of Brigg, soon after the com- 
mencement of Napoleon’s grand road, and they 
end with the beautiful and picturesque town of 
Sesta Calende at the end of the Lake Major, and 
a short distance from the termination of the grand 
road, which begins at Leuk, and ends near 
Somma, being about 120 miles in its — length. 

.C. H. 

Scotch Darien Company and Seite Com- 
pany (2 §. ii. 330.) — There is an article in 
vol. i, of the Retrospective Review, published by 
Russell Smith in 1853, on “ The Scottish Colony 
of Darien, 1698—1700,” where your correspon- 
dent X. Y. Z. will find some interesting informa- 
tion, and references to many authorities. 

K. P. D. E. 

X. Y. Z. will probably meet with some of the 
information he desires in the late Eliot Warbur- 
ton’s Darien. J. Eastwoop. 


“ The right men in the right places” (2™ S. i. 
294. 310. 401.; ii. 317.)—It seems to be unknown 
to the writers on this subject, that the origin 
was clearly explained some time ago by Punch, 
who occasionally assumes a graver tone. He gave 
an extract from the writings of Bishop Berkeley, 
in nearly these words : 

“The world is like a hoard with holes in it, and the 
square men have gui into the round holes, and the round 
into the square.” . 

An ingenious game suggested hereby has just 
been brought out by Mr. Myers of Leadenhall 
Street, with the above attractive title. C. T 


Jumbols (2 §S. ii. 262.) —It is perfectly easy to 
make jumbols from the receipt here given: — 
‘They are an almond paste, a good deal like that 
put on the top of bride-cake; but rolled into 
strings, knotted, baked, and iced. I intend to 
niake some ; and if they turn out well, a sample 
shall be sent to Mr. Bruce. A Lapy. 


ae Mineral Waters at Buda and elsewhere 
(2° 'S. ii, 218. 338.) — It is just possible that 
Baia, near Naples, is the place meant, and not 
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Buda. Pliny the Elder says ro xxxi. ¢. 2.) that 
the Posidian springs at Baiw “are so hot as to 
boil articles of food even.” He also speaks, in 
the same chapter, of hot and cold springs “se- 
parated by only the very smallest distance,” and 
gives the Pyrenees as their locality. ‘The springs 
of Aigues-Chaudes, in the Basses-Pyrénées, vary 
considerably in temperature, some of them being 
sufficiently hot to admit of cooking food. Others 
of a similar nature, in that locality, are known as 
the springs of Cambo, Bagneres, Bareges, and 
Cauterets. Henry T. Ruiner. 


“ Kalends” or “ Calends” at Bromyard (2™ §. 
ii. 110.) — A part of the close or “ churchyard” 
of Rouen Cathedral is called the Calende. The 
entrance to the south transept is known, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, as “le portail dela Calende.” Let 


|} me remind Mr. Patrison that the French word 








Calendes is defined by Boyer as “ assemblée de 
cur¢s de campagne ”— “a convocation of country 
parsons;” or what ‘the profanum vulgus of a 
market town sometimes call “Rook Fair.” It ia 
not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the ap- 
proach to any considerable church, where period- 
ical visitations of the clergy are held, should be 
thus designated. I have not Ducange at hand, 
but I have no doubt he would help us in this case. 

Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 


Ouzel Galley, §c. (2 S. ii. 315.) — The reply 
of P. B. respecting the derivation of Ringsend is 
just what I wanted. May I ask him for similar 
information respecting the Ouzel Galley, Pigeon 
House, &c., not only for myself, but for other 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who take an interest in the 
antiquities of Dublin ? ABHBA, 


Human Skin Tanned @™ S. ii. 250.) — Some 
twenty years ago there was in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a piece of tanned 
human skin, about the size of the hand. It wags 
of a very light brown colour, and somewhat re- 
sembled Russia leathe ar, in the green. It had 
formed part of a murderer who was executed, of 
the name of “ Weems,” I believe. 

Henry T. River, 

Eggs in Heraldry: Arms of Butler (2°*S. ii 
353.) — Weever, as quoted by Morant, in History 
of Essex, says these were the arms of Botiller, 
sable, three covered cups, in a window in the 
church of Shopland in Essex. No arms are now 
there; the windows have been too much church- 
wardenised for that. Was this a branch of the 
Butlers, Earls of Ormond, who had large posses- 
sions in the neighbourhood, but different arms on 
Rochford Church tower, said to have been built by 
an Earl of Ormond, in Henry VIL.’s reign? It 


is a very fine specimen of brickwork. 
A. Hott Wurrs. 
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The Sunken Organ (i* 8. vii. 128. 200. 328. 
391. 413. 512.)—In a review of Ferdinand Biss- 
ler’s Sagen aus allen des Vaterlands, which occurs 
in the Atheneum of September 6, 1856, is a legend 
concerning a submerged organ, strikingly similar 
to many stories existing in these kingdoms. In 
Britain, however, it is always bells that are buried 
or “sunken” in the sea. Many of these legends 


have happily been printed and indexed in “ N, 
& Q.”:— 


“ About an hour’s journey from Alberssweiler, and in a 
beautiful valley, lies the village of Eusserthal, which 
takes its name from a convent that was once celebrated, 
but has now completely disappeared. The choir of the 
convent church is, however, still left, and is used as a place 
of worship. All sorts of things are said in the village 
about the enormous wealth of the convent; especially 
about a certain golden organ, that once stood in the 
church, and was played during divine serv When 
the convent on one occasion was attacked by enemies, the 
first care of the monks was to secure this treasure. They 
dragged it to a marsh, which was formerly ia the valley, 
and sank it as deep as they could. However, they had 
saved their treasure to no purpose, inasmuch as they were 
compelled to fly, and died in distant parts, while the 
convent fell to ruin. Every one is perfectly aware that 
the organ is still somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
church, but the pre t where it lies is utterly un 
known, Neverthe! every seven years it rises out of 
the depths at midnight, and its sublime tones are heard 
in the far distance. Nothing is at all comparable to the 
gentle breathings of the golden pipes in the open air 
during the solemn stillness of the night. Soon the soft 
tones swell into mighty billows of sound, which rush 
through the narrow valley until the noise again subsides, 
and ends with a light echo in the forest. But no one has 
ventured to obtain a sight of the organist who holds the 
music in his power, and thus the discovery of the trea- 
sure is reserved for the future.” 

K. P. D. E. 


Gower Queries (2™4 S. 327.) — Will Mr. 
Daxpy accept the following “ guesses at truth ?” 


ice, 


se sp 
. t 


ess, 


Lenger the lasse, linger the less : — 


hat lasse lust hath to that sory play.” 
Chaucer, Shipmannes Tale. 
Ligh, 


“ Lay on, 


lay : 
Macduff,” &c. — Macbeth. 


3. Marrement, marrow-bones. 
5. Aft mannes eye, to all appearance, as far as 
man could judge. 
6. Coise, coystril. 
Doaire, dowry. 
ll. Topsailcole, topsailyard, or mast. 
staff, strongpole. (Nares’s Glossary.) 
J. Eastwoop. 


Cf., Cole- 


Kx kington. 


Order of St. Michael in France (2™ S. ii. 229.) 
— Your correspondent J. G. N. will find a short 
account of this order of knighthood in Carter's 
Heraldry. That author refers to Favin, 1. iii. 
p. 372. See also Selden, part 1. ¢. iii. fol. 
Lhe order is said to have been created by Louis XI. 
at Amboise in 1469, “upon the occasion of a 


5: 52. 








receipt 


‘ 


vision (as their historians relate) of the Arch- 


angel's appearance on Orleans Bridge as their 
Tutelar (sic) against the English.” J.C. H, 


Miscelanesus. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Newman's Parnocarat Sermons. 6 Vols, 


Any of the other vols. of Sermons 
Pain Senmons. 6 Vols 


#a* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, cary 
sent to Messrs. Bert & Datoy, Publishers of * 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


wpe free, to be 
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of the followir We Books to be sent direct to 
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Tus P By Joseph Fitch. 


no's Prayer. By 
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Rev. T. J. 


of Madame dk 
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MON N THE 
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Tar Rivat Me 

I nan 
I 


Rowsell. 


ruers. Translated from the French Gen- 
1990. Vol. IV. 
“ axp T 3 ° egg. iD. 
22, 23, 24, 25. 7. 


Long 
navy Day B Parts 6, 7. 
14, 15, 16. 19. 

shave Tese Boo. 
Wanted by RW. » Mil 


le End Road. 


2mo. Boards. Edinburch, 1810, 
lonel Jack. Vol. L., containing 


. Vol. XI, 
London, 1839, 


Vol. I. 


Daniee 


ining V« 


Novets OF 
j cont 
bf yaaa 


Witson’s Evrvences or Carrsrianrry. n, 1830. 
Sossex Ancumonocican CoLtection. 
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mplete edition. 
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Buaxe's Laxneo Gentry. Latest ¢ 

Wanted by Charles F. Bla rton. 


kburn, Bookseller, Leamin 


flatices ta Caorrespantents, 


lent we have been compelled to omit our Nores on 


wee 


Owing to an acci 
ooKs for the present 


Proresson De Moncan will be obliged both t 
8. (anté, pp. 590-91.) for the loans they 


be forwarded to the Professor. 
C. M. Iveneny (Birming wt . 
Foik Lore is noticed in“! 
this Journal about that time. 
himself, but could doubtless be 
W.F. Thetbest 
by P. Burke. 
R. Tworss. 
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book on Copyrights 2, with Supplement 
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Bishop « 
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“ are beneath” read * 
“Nores ano Qvenies” is published at noon 
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? published, 


xy was Bisho 
nore. 


1688-9, 
f Wate 
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